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ABSTRACT 


This thesis discusses the black nationalist movement in 
Zimbabwe. The first part is a history of the Zimbabwean 
nationalist movement, including the amergence and evolution 
of the nationalist organizations and leaders, the guerrilla 
war, and the diplomatic nagotiations that occurred up to the 
Lancaster House Settlement of 1979. The second portion 
explains why and how Robert Mugab2 and the Zimbabwe African 
National Union won the 1989 alections. The author compares 
Mugabe with his two principle opponents, Joshua Nkomo and 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa. The personal backgrounds, political 
careers, leadership abilities, and bases of support of the 

ae Or 


concludes that Mugabe's personal reoutation and credibility 


three candidates are axamined and analyzed. The a 


enabled him to win the loyalty of the majority of the guer- 
rillas who in turn mobililzed a large popular base of 
Support for hin. 
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As of mid-February 1980, most of those who were 
following the birth of the nation of Zimbabwe were very 
hesitant to attempt to predict the sutcome of the nation's 
first national elections. Although no one would predict 
which, if any, party was going to win the most votes, most 
observers agreed that the 2lection would be very close. Lae 
was thought that since no single party was expected to win a 
clear-cut majority in the 2lection, Lord Soames, the British 
governor in Salisbury, would have a certain amount of 
flexibility in selecting a premier ts form a government. 

Most observers felt that the Zinbabwe African National 
Union (ZANQD) and and the Zimbabwe African Peoples' Union 
(ZAPU), the two externally based nationalist political 
parties, together would win at least the requisite majority 
of forty-one African seats in parlianent. The problem with 
BS» however, was that ZANU and ZAPU were running 
separately and there was no guarant2e, if a coalition was 
not formed, that the naw governnent would represent a 
majority of Africans. Joshua Nkomo (ZAPU) was not committed 
@emtormgaing a coalition government with his rival, kobert 
Mugabe (ZANU). Bishop Abel Muzsrewats United African 
National Council (UANC) neaded only thirty-on2 seats between 
his own and another African party to form a government in 
alliance with the Rhodesian Front's twenty white seats. 
With Mugabe's decision, after three unsuccessful 
asSasination attempts upon his life, not to appear at any 
public rallies, most analysts believed that ZANU would be 
the loyal opposition in any government. {fRef. 1] As Lord 
Soames and the British Government had expressed their 





Gislike and fear of the Marxist Mugabe on a2 number of 
occasions, it was probable that SSames would be able to 
select either the moderate Muzorewa or the less radical 
Nkomo to form a government. (Ref. 2] 

An unnamed “international marketing research company" 


commissioned by a@ pro-Muzorewa newspaper, The National 
Observer, to run a public opinion poll, predicted that che 
UANC would win the largest number of seats. Pkeks 3) fn 


Salisbury, The Times, commenting on Nkomo's apparent move 


towards moderation vis a vis Mugabe's Marxist radicalisn 


wrote that: 


ar. KOmGeeeics, Bade 4a big. comeback... Mr. 
Mugabe, already SO ie an alliance with the 
white group in parliament, appe2rs to foresee that 
he may not emerge as the largest party... The 
Marxist society in which he Repconet ty believes 


has no electoral appeal [Ref. 4]. 

Martyn Gregory conducted an interview on 19 April 1980 
With an unnamed employee of the Rholesian Ministry of Home 
Affairs who acknowledged that that ayency, which managed the 
election, privately predicted after polling had finished 
that Muzorewa would win 3% seats, Mugabe 26, and Nkomo 20 
(Ref. 5]. Thus, the common belief held, up <9 the day «the 
votes were tallied, was that ZANU would probably not win the 
election and that even if it did, it would be excluded fron 
power Dy a RF-UANC-ZAPU coalition. 

Thus, it came as quite a surprisS to most observers when 
the election officials announced that Mugabe and ZANU had 
emerged as landslide victors, Winning fifty-seven out of 
eighty black séats (seventy-one percent) or fifty- seven 
percent cf all the seats in parliament. The next ‘day Soames 
asked Mugabe to form a government. Mugabe's overwhelming 
MeeOty Was the final act of a play that had begun over 
forty years earlier with the rise of the organized 
Zinbabwean nationalist movement ani had climaxed with an 


eight-year guerrilla struggle of international importance. 





This study has two orimary vourposes. ie fot OS oeSe 
is to present a history of the nationalist movement in 
Zimbabwe, to include the emergence fF nationalist organiza- 
tions and leaders, the guerrilla war, and the diplomatic 
negotiations that occurred during the period. The second 
purpose of this paper is to determine? how and why Robert 
Mugabe became the first black prime minister of an ind¢epen- 
dent Zimbabwe. 

This thesis is divided ints thr2e basic sections. The 
first section, which begins after a brief historical intro- 
@ustion to Rhodesia, covers the years from 1934 to 1372. It 
deals with the creation and early evolution of the 
Zin babwean nationalist erganizations, the early 
Anglo-Rhodesian negotiations, and th? beginning of the guer- 
rilla war. For organizational purposes, this period has 
been divided into three historical phases. The second 
section, which includes historical phases IV and V, covers 
meee period from 1972 to. 1980. This section deals with the 
struggles within and betwean the nationalist organizations, 
the expansion and intensification of the guerrilla war, and 
the series of diplomatic negotiations that finallv culni- 
nated ina final settlement of the Rhodesian crisis in 
December 1979. The thiri section of this thesis shows why 
Robert Mugabe and ZANU were the overwhelming victors in the 
Pebruary 1980 elections. The position taken in this section 
is that the outcome of th2 election was deternined by «ha 
relative credibility of th2 three primary nationalist candi- 
dates with the electorate. Thus, tais section focuses on a 
comparison of the candidates! personal backgrounds, poli- 


tical careers, leadership qualities, and sources of support. 





From 1890 to 1923, Southern Rhodesia was settled and 
mm@ed by the Sritish South Africa Tompany under a charter 
from the British government. When th2 royal charter expired 
in 1923, the territory became a colony under direct British 
rule. Tomtg52, the British government joined Southern 
Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia with Nyasaland to form the 
Central African Federation. The purovose of this federation 
was OLagarily economic--to use Southern Rhodesia'ts 
Managerial and financial resources and coal and Nyasaland's 
labor force to develop Northern Rhodesia's mineral wealth in 
order to support both Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

The organized black nationalist movement, exclusive of 
[Rewanti-colontal wars which occurced at the turn of the 
century, began in 1934 with the founding of the African 
National Congress (ANC). The history of the Zimbabwean 
nationalist movement and of Rhodesia-Zimbabwe between 1934 
and 1980 can be divided into five phases. CS Wass: -phnase, 
lasting from 1934 to 1964, was characterized by the rise and 
evolution of a number of black nationalist organizations and 
the increasing repression of thes? organizations by the 
Rhodesian government. The foci of the second period, which 
lasted from 1964 through 1965, wer2 the struggles between 
the British and Rhodesian governments over what would be the 
political character of Rhodesia and the whole question of 
the Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI). The third 
historical phase, beginning in early 1966 and ending with 
the report of the Pearce Commission in 1972, was typified by 
intense diplomatic negotiations between the British and 


Rhodesian governments over the issues of Rhodesian 
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independence and majority rule and concurrently, the 
formation of black nationalist guerrilla organizations and 
the beginning and intensification sf guerrilla warfare. The 
Bemermining factors in the fourth period, 1973 through 1978, 
were the inter and intra party rivalries and splits in the 
Mationalist movement and the prospect of an "internal 
settlement" between the Smith-Rhodesian Front government and 
a faction of the nationalist movement. Phase five, which 
lasted from 1978 Tole yal the assumption o}e the 
prime-ministership by Robert Mugabe in 1980, was dominated 
by the interim internal settlement, the controversies 
surrounding the Muzorewa government, and the final 
settlement formulated at toe Lancaster House Conference. 
Action during each one of these historical phases 
generally occurred at three levels. The first level 


Peasis=ed of actions by and within the black nationalist 


movement. The second level consisted of actions on the 
diplomatic scene, to include negotiations between thse 
primary actors--the Rhodesian government, +he British 
government, and the b lack nmaticnalist leaders and 
Sesganizations. ‘This level also included the roles of the 
United Nations, the Frontline States, Ang sOuttn AE=ica in 
influencing the situation. At the third level, the action 


consisted of the guerrilla war and the counterinsurgency. 
These three levels of action in Rhodesia frequently fran 
Macallel to each other, but were more often than not 


interrelated. 
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A. THE EARLY NATIONALIST MOVEMENT: 1934 - 1964 


The first African National Congress in Southern Rhodesia 
was founded by Aaron Jacha in 1934. The first ANC was an 
elitist political party whose membership was limited to 
upper and upper-middle class urban residents who had the 
potential to vote. Pie  GoLls Of the “ANC were not “to 
feguire, jain, or control political pover, but +o influence 
the decision-making process through ilalogue and cooperation 
with the Rhodesian government. The first ANC was neither 
nationalist nor revolutionary and by the beginnin Stetne 
Second World War is had seased to exist as a functioning 
eeganization. 

In 1948, the Reverend Thomas Samkange and the Reverend 
Es Nemapare resurrected the ANC. Membership was again 
restricted to westerniz2d Zianabdabwsan elites. The ANC 
attempted to influence the Rhodesian government to insures 
Zimbabwean civil rights by giving Zimbabweans the rigkt to 
participate in the colonial parliament. The most revolu- 
taOnary action taken by this organization wes its support of 
the general strike of 1948. Generally, the ANC believed 
that petitions, delegations, and representations by respon- 
Sible black citizens were better methods of influencing the 
government than Mass strixes ani protests. The ANC 
achieved little success and had all but disappeared by 1953. 

The formation of the Cantral African Federation in 1952 
created a rift among the Southern Rhodesian African leaders. 
A number of African leaders, incluiing Joshua Nkomo, Mike 
Hove, Jasper Savanhu, and Charles 4zengeli, supported the 


formation of the Pederation because they hoped that it would 
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end racialism and discrimination. These leaders joined 
white political parties with the hope of achieving a part- 
nership with the white ruling rejgine. AbGemer Group of 
black leaders, led by G29rge Nyandoro, Henry Hamadziripi, 
and Paul Mushonga, opposed the Federation and multira- 
cialism. In August 1955, these mor? radical leaders formed 
the City Youth League (CYL) in darare. The CYL was the 
Meet truly nationalist political organization in Southern 
Rhodesia. Its membership was open to all classes of blacks 
living in Rhodesia, not just the educated urban elits. The 
goals of the CYL were to make Africans aware of their poli- 
mical,. social, and economic position and to inculcate a 
feeling of pride and dignity in then. The efforts of the 
CYL were targetted against the district native commis- 
sioners, who were considered the epitome of white domination 
in Rhodesia. By 1956, tha CYL had gained considerabl2 popu- 
Pant Vy. In that year, dua to its mass appeal, the CYL was 
able to win the Harare Advisory Board elections. The signi- 
Pacance of the cCYL for the evolution of the Zimbabwean 
nationalist movement was two-fold. F2ret, 22 was fhe first 
Supra-ethnic African nationalist party to draw its nember- 
ship from the professional-elite, urban-working, and rural- 
peasant classes. Seconi, although the CYL had a nore 
radical philosophy towards change than any previous nation- 
alist organization, it still belisev2d in working within ths 
colonial political system to bring about change. 

In September 1957, Samkange's ANC and the CYL merged to 
form the Southern Rhodesian African National Congress 
(SRANC). By combining th2 organizationally and increasingly 
politically strong Harar2 CYL with the widely recognized 
ANC, the black leaders ware able to create a nationalist 
@mgeanization with the potential for great growth and a truly 
Mation-wide appeal. After much debate and disagreement, the 
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Beas Sleet=4 Wiesn@e [2 [mC pees caet, dames Cirlikerence 
vice-president, George Nyandoro general secretary, and Paul 
Mushonga treasurer. The SRANC was a relatively moderats 
organization. {ts philosophy was oon-racial. ts goals 
were national unity and an equal partnership between all 
inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia, regardless of racé, color, 
@e creed. The SRANC felt that Rhodesia would prosper only 
if a completely intedqrated society was created as a alterna- 
tive to tribalisn, racialism, and iiscrimination. The SRANC 
swore its allegiance to the British Crown and hoped to 
email CeLOrmsS Within the British scolonial adhinistration. 
Like the CYL, the SRANC continued to denounce, PYULesze, 
and embarrass the native district commissioners of the 
Department of Native Affairs in front of the Zimbabwean 
Masses in the hopes of convincing these Africans that 
settler power was not that invincible when faced with an 
organized African opposition. 

The SRANC rapidly gained a large mass foliowing among 
urban and rural blacks from all economic sectors. As 
mentioned earlier, the SRANC believed in workiag peacefully 
and lawfully through the British colonial government. Its 
goal was not a new black government through revolution, but 
an equal partnership between blacks and whites through 
mutual cooperation. I~ should be noted that before the 
collapse of the Central African Fadsration in 1963, Prine 
Ministers Garfieid Todd and Sir Edgar Whitehead had nads 

ttempts to ease racial discrimination in Southern Rhodesia. 
The Public Service Amendment Act No. 42 (1962) opened up the 
Civil service on a non-racial basis. The pass system was 
eased by the Pass Law (Rep2al) Act No. 50 (1960). The Land 
Apportionment (Amendment) Act Now. 54 (1960) eased regula- 
Meenms affecting urban blacks. Nevertheless, this trend 


towards reform never satisfied the SRANC nor convinced it 
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that the white government sincerely wanted *9 end racial 
@escrimination. The SRANC made rapeated appeals to the 
government to repeal the 1951 Native Land Husbandry Act. 
The act was designed t>5 prevent the soil erosion being 
caused by traditional African tribal farming nethods. alii 
was Viewed as discriminatocy by the SRANC because its imple- 
mentation involved cazctle destocking and the introduction of 
individual land tenure, both of which were contrary ‘to 
Merican traditions. At the sane time, white farmers were 
not required by the act to destock their herds, =nus 
creating the appearance 9Ff an attenpt by whites to mono- 
polize the cattle industry. 

In late 1958 and early 1959, there were a series of 
civil disturbances in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
These violent protests coincided with protests in Southern 
Rhodesia and the Southern Rhodesian government accused tha 
seanc of complicity in tha rioting. Although these charges 
against the SRANC were neyv2r proven, in late Pebruary 1959 
the Southern Rhodesian government declared a state of emer- 
gency and, claiming it was a subversive organization, banned 
the SRANC,. Over 500 members of the SRANC were arrested, of 
which 300 were detained without tri3l. Joshua Nkono, who 
went into voluntary exile, Was th2 only SRANC leader to 
escape arrest and detention. 

The white settlers in Southern Rhodesia feared that the 
black nationalist organizations we2r2 nothing more than 
covers for a world-wide communist conspiracy. Consequently, 
the Rhodesian government anacted a aumber of laws ained at 
stemming the spread of communism and severely limiting the 
effectiveness of the Zimbabwean nationalist movement. Among 
these laws were the Unlawful Organizations Act and the 
Preventive Detention Act of 1959 and the Emergency Powers 
Act, the Vagrancy Act, and the Law and Order Maintenance Act 
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anti-nationalist trend that was to continue until indepen- 
dence was achieved in 1980. 

The void left by the banning of the SRANC was filled on 
1 January 1960 when the National Democratic Party (NDP) was 
formed. The formation of the NDP was a significant turning 
point for a number of reasons. First, the tactics and ulti- 
mate goals of the NDP differed dramatically from those of 
the SRANC. The SRANC had sought to achieve reform by 
working through the Southern Rhodesian government bureauc- 
racy and by applying internal pressure upon the white 
Minority regime. The SRANC believed that change could be 
achieved through peaceful means. Phes NDP, on =he other 
hand, feit that change could only b2 achieved if external 
pressure was exerted. upon the Southera Rhodesian government. 
Believing that Great Britain should retain its reserve 
powers over Southern Rhodesia, the NDP placed greater 
emphasis upon lobbying the British government than working 
through the Rhodesian government itself. im scdst20n,. ne 
NDP sought *o mobilize international support for its cause 
by lobbying other independent plack states and the United 
Nations. Events in the 8elgian Tongo and Nigeria and the 
improving status of thea nationalist movements in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland gave the NDP the hope that the inter- 
Mationalization of an internal problem might improve «the 
Situation in Southern Rhodesia. Another tactical difference 
between the SRANC and NDP was the willingness of the latter 
to resort to violence. While tha SRANC never approved of 
violence as a means of achieving an end, th2 NDP did. In 
1960, the NDP organized a large numb2r of riots in Salisbury 
and Bulawayo for the purpose of pressuring ‘the British and 
Rhodesian governments t9 Sail fo: a €0as ca cut tonal 
conference. 
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iio wubecindte sGOodls oof the SRANC and the NDP also 
autfered. The NDP was more radical and revolutionary. 
While the SRANC looked fora non-racial society and an 
equal partnership with the white ainority within the frame- 
work of the current governaental system, the NDP wanted "one 
Man, one vote," an end to colonialisn, complete indéeven- 
dence, and closer cooperation with other black governments 
and black nationalist movements in Africa. 

The NDP was also significant in that it demonstrated the 
splits within the Zimbabwean nationalist movement. The 
first division among Zinbabwean nationalists involved class. 
While the SRANC could claim a membership from all class 
groups and had a wide popular base, the NDP was an elitist 
organization whose membership, like that of the old ANC, was 
drawn primarily from the urban intellengencia. Recause the 
activities of the NDP wer2 often centered around the urban 
industrial areas and schools, the NDP often aesglected the 
needs and desires of the rural peasant oovoulation. 
Consequently, the NDP's 2ffectiveness as a national organi- 
zation was limited by its failure to develop either a wide 
popular base or a grass-root organization in the rural 
areas. 

The other split within the nationalist novement revolved 
around Joshua Nkomo. When the NDP was formed in January 
1960, Michael Mawema was appointed its interin president as 
Nkomo was in self-exile in Great Britain. The party was 
divided between those who wanted Nkomo as president and 
those who felt that he was a coward for leaving Rhodesia. 
The critics of Nkomo within the NDP broke away and forned 
the Zimbabwe National Party (ZNP), which later became the 
Pan-African Socialist Union (PASU). 

Nkomo again became a controversial figure at the London 
Constitutional Conference of 1961. While Nkomno was in 
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D 
governnents t aemtconise cle lona4 COnrerensex It was 
moped DY ‘the NDP that a sonstitution would be framed that 
Menta fulfill its nationalist aspirations--a non-racial 
society, the end of colonialism, and independence. Nkomo 
returned from exile in October 1960 and became tha oresident 
of the NDP and subsequently led th2 NDP delegation to the 
Mendon Constitutinal Conference in early 1951. At the 
convention, Nkomo, who was politically a moderate conserva- 
eave, and Sithole, Chitepo, and Silundika, agreed to a 
Bomstitution that orovidsd for fifteen African seats ina 
parliament of sixty-five seats. When Nkomo returned +0 
Rhodesia, he came to the realization that the constitution 
was not acceptable to th2 majority of the NDP. Michael 
Mawema and Leopold Takawir2, members of the NDP executive, 
had already publically criticized hin and others had accused 
him of selling out the blazk masses to colonialism and white 
racism Consequently, Nkomo felt obliged to repudiate the 
Sen stitution. Onfortunately, the NDP could not reject 2 
constitution that i+ had already agreed to. The greatest 
irony of the entire episoi2, however, was the fact that the 
NDP*s boycott of the 1962 election due +0 the unaccept- 
Moerity Of the constitution to Africans enabled Winston 
Field's conservative Rhodesian Front (RF) Pacey ©<o ‘cone <o 
power almost unopposed. fhus, because of its internal disa- 
greements, the NDP had shot itself in the foot. 

On 9 December 1961, the NDP was banned. All of the 
executive members were arrested and detained, with one 
meemic exception. Joshua Nkomo again escaped arrest and 
detention because he was out of the country at the time of 
the crackdown. 

The Zimbabwe African Peoples Union (ZAPO) was founded on 


17 December 1961. Although, for obvious r2asons, Les 
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leadership did not acknowledge it publicly, ZAPU was thea 
direct descendent of the NDP. It was, in fact, the NDP with 
a different name. Headed by Joshua Nkomo, ZAPU had the sane 
organization and leaders as the banned NDP. Although 
anti-colonialist and anti-imperialist, ZAPU was neither 


Bectalist nor communist. It was the first Zinbatwean 
nationalist organization to apoly the concept of 
Pan-Africanism to the liberation movement. Its objectives 


were as follows: 


A. Aims and Objectives: 


Je eee ote the policy of the one-man-one- 
vote a2 the basis of gOvernment in this country. 
eke Maintain the spirit_of democracy and 
love of “Liberty among the people of Zimbabwe. 

ITI. To unite tha African. _veovle so that they 
liberate themselves from all forms of imperi- 


alism and colonialism. 


; AN fo) 1ght celentlessly for the elimination 
of ail Cont Of Opt ession-. 


To create ¢t a ee for the economic 
rosperity onan 2 pee ar a government 
ased on the princi p e of one-man-one-vote. 


To foster the development of the best 
hiss in African culture ani *raditions, so as 
to establish a desirable order. 

B. Pan-Africanism: 


ie ZAPU shall instill and maintain the spirit 
of Pan-Africanism in Zimbabwe. 


fie scr stare WOrk CO-oiperatively with anv other 
movement. in Africa or elsewhere which fosters 
the spirit of Pan-A fricanisn. 


ee International: 


Te ZAPU shall observe, respect and promote 
human C1 hts contained in he Declaration of 
tons Charter. 


2 
- 
Auman Rights of the United Nati 
c 


es It shall maintain peaceful and friendl 
relations with Such nations as are peaceful an 
friendly towards the African people of Zimbabwe. 


il Tt Shall co-sperate with ae ee intern 
tional forces as ate gequinely. age in the 
epee for the total and iame iat pee 
of colonialism and imperialisn. 
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During 1962, the ZAPU leadership more and more came +9 
believe that change would only occur through violent revolu- 
mo Ne As Rhodesian security forc2s continued to arrest and 
detain nationalist subversives, the ZAPU leadership came to 
the decision that if ZAPU were to be banned, it would go 
underground rather than form a new organization [Ref. 7]. 
During that same year, the Zimbabwe Liberation Army was 
created. Nathan Shamuyarira notes that during this period 
the philosophy of the ZANU leadership that independence 
could be achieved peacefully began t> change 

Mee cee ns aed, Pus? FTE ef95" Sic selves: Fades 

are te three eee possible-- negotlations, 

Rmatarchees sia tson'ace’ art’ S's fit outs tht 

resent nature of politics that we have been 
ollowing.' [Ref. 

ZAPU was banned in Saptember 1952. TEOndscetly,° Nkomo 
was again on a trip away from Southern Rhodesia. In Lusaka 
at the time ZAPU was banned, Nkomo, after several days hesi- 
tation, fled into hiding in Tanganyika. Thus, three organi- 
Zations of which Nkomo was the head had been banned and on 
all three occasions he was conveniently out of the country 
at the time of the crack-down by th2 security forces. To 
Many of the other nationalists, it appeared that, at the 
very best, Nkomo was a coward who was only interested in 
Saving his own skin and at the worst a traitor who was 
Sebtaborating with the security forces. Amid these accusa- 
tions and because of pressures applied by the Reverend 
Ndabaningi Sithole, the ZAPU National treasurer, and 
Presidents Nyerere of Tangankyika and Kaunda of Northern 
Rhodesia, Nkomo was persuaded to fly back to Salisbury for 
three months restriction. [Ref. 9] 

At this time a split eccurred within the nationalist 
movement and ZAPUS. Ther2 were two basic reasons for the 


Split. First, for the raasons mentioned previously, many 
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Zimbabwean nationalists lost confidence in Nkono's personal 
leadership ability. Secondly, ZAPU had failed t9 organize 3 
domestic revolutionary liberation movement with a mass 
popular base. Instead, ZAPU had placed its emphasis, as 
demonstrated by Nkomo's constant foreign travel, upon 
rallying international support fer ths Zimbabwean liberation 
movement. This strategy had failed. In 1963 the split 
within ZAPU manifested itself in the formation of two 
Splinter groups. The organization that supported Nkomo was 
the Peoples Care-taker Council (PCC). The anti-Nkomo organ- 
ization was the Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANgv). 
After Nxomo had served his datantion in Rhodesia in 
1962, he called the ZAPU executive council, to include 
Ndabaningi Sithole and Robert Mugabe, together for a confer- 
ence in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania. Nkomo desired to form a 
government in exile in Tanzania. President Julius Nyererse 
Opposed this plan on the grounds that the libaration nove- 


ment would only be successful if ZAPU operated within 


Southern Rhodesia. He felt that Nkomo's leadership was 
needed in Southern Rhodesia, not Tanzania. The ZAPU execu- 
tive council also disagread with Nkomo in this naatter. The 


excutive council was also disappointed in Nkomo's lack of 
decisiveness as a leader and was concerned about the lack of 
confidence in Nkomo that many Pan-African leaders had 
expressed to them [Ref. 10 j. Wawa liging to tolerate this 
criticism or to compromise on these issues, Nkomo left his 
executive council financially strand2d in Dar-es-Salaam and 
returned +o R8hodesia. Seven of the executive council 
members denounced and deposed Nkomo and appointed Ndabaningi 
Beenoie as their leader. Nkomo scheduled a conference at 
Cold Comfort Farm near Salisbury for 10 Auaqust 1963. The 
purpose of the conference was to solve the split and dster- 


Mine the leadership of the nationalist novemsaat. Ykomo 
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tavited over 5,009 pecpisc ts 

dissident executive council members. Having retwened ¢t 

Southern Rhodesia, the exacutive council declined the invi- 
tation to Cold Comfort Parm and on 83 August 1943 formed tha 
Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANQ) and alected 
Ndabaningi Sithole as ‘the interim president. we the Cold 
Comfort Farm Conference, Nkomo was confirmed as the orimary 
Zimbabwean nationalist leajier (presilent of ZAPU and leader 
of the PCC). 

At the same tine, Ndabaningi Sithole, Robert M4ugabe, 
Washington Malianga and Les poid Takawira were susvended froa 
the nationalist movement. 

Between August and September 1953, several attempts to 
reconcile the PcC and ZANO failed. BRithough efticwally the 
PCD was not a political party, and thus less susceptable to 
Rhodesian government repression, in reality it was still 
ZAPU. Both the PCC and ZAND professed anti-coloniaiisa, 
pan~Africanisa, and socialism. The biggest difference 
between the two organizations was in *the manner in which 
they wanted to bring about Zimbabwe's liberation. Tews cc 
still emphasized the use of international arenas and consti- 
tutionalism to affect raforn. ZANO, on «he other hand, 
believed in self-reliance and ‘the iirect confrontation of 
the enemy. Alt howe he@ZANG criticized ZAPU fer failing to 
develop a revolutionary program of national liperation, at 
Maas point in time 1% 324 not itself have such a progran. 
Both the pcC and ZANU wer2 banned on 26 August 1964. Ae 
this tine, hundreds of ZANU and SCC members, among them 
Nkomo, Sithole, and Mugabe, began more than a decade of 
detention. 

Inspite of these apparent set-backs +o the nationalist 
movement in Zimbabwe, avents in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland from 1960 to 1953 gave Southern Rhodesians cause 
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to hope that change and even independence might be around 
jae corner. AGtem intsnsifiede oopposit@on, riots, and 
strikes in the two northern territories, Great Britain set 
up two coamissions to investigate the political situation 
there. As a result of these commissions, Great Britain held 
a constitutional conference in 1960. The right of Northern 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland +5 secede from the Céntral African 


Federation was recognized. When the two territories 
declared «heir intention to seced:, Britain agreed to 
dissolve the federation on 31 December 1963. At that tine, 


Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were granted independence 
from Great Britain and became the black governed nations of 
Zambia and Malawi, respectively. The granting of indeven- 
dence with majority rule was a jyraeat encouragenent t09 
Zimbabwean nationalist aspirations. Surely Great Britain 
would do the same for Southern Rhodesia. Nevertheless, this 
hope would soon be shattered when the Zimbabwean black 
Nationalists came to )6€6the)6realization.©6that the white 
Rhodesian Front government was alss determined to achieve 
independence from Great Britain, but without majority rule. 
On the whole, the levels of violence and guerrilla 
activity were extremely liaited duriag Phase I. Zimbabwean 
nationalist leaders still held the hope that, with the help 
of Great Britain, change and independence could be brought 
about largely through peacaful, constitutional aesans. Most 
of the violence was limited to confrontations between the 
nationalists themselves, such as those that occurred between 
the PCC and ZANO in 1964. Guerrilla activities were limited 
Mmeecely to Organizing forces, training cadre, and planning 
acts of sabotade. In February 1954, the PCS decided to 
divide Southern Rhodesia into command regions, or fighting 
zones. At around the same time, ZANU also planned a number 


of acts of sabotage aimed at impressing black opinion and 
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lowering white morale. fost of these sabotage plans wers 
thwarted by Rhodesian intelligence before they could be 
implemented. One successful attack was made, howsver, by 
the infamous "Crocodile Commando" group which killed a white 
farmer, Petrus Oberhultzer, on 4 July 1964. (Ref. 11] This 
event was notable because it was the first attack on a white 
settler since 1897 and because it signified the beginning of 
the guerrilla war. 


Be THE UDI QUESTION: 1904 ~ 1965 


The period from early 1964 to November 1965 was domi- 
mated by the question of whether or not the Rhodesian 
government would unilaterally declare Rhodesia's ind¢pen- 
dence from Great Britain. While the action during Phase I 
was dominated by the nationalist movement and, an Diasec 
sular, the political in-fighting within the nationalist 
movenent, the action in Dhase II was dominated by the 
struggle between Great 8ritain and Rhodesia and the struggle 
Within the Rhodesian government over who would determine the 
Mmaeure political disposition of Rhoiesia. The question of 
the Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI) was brought 
to a head by the events and trends of Phase I. 

A number of issues lei to the JDI by Lan Smith and his 
Rhodesian Pront Party (RFP). Pasta? aliens disso lution 
of the Central African Federation aad the granting of inde- 
pendence to Zambia and Malawi by Great Britain made whites 
Rhodesian settlers extremely nervous. The white settlers 
felt that the British government had sold out their counter- 
parts in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland «#9 the black 
Nationalists and were fearful that Britain would do the same 
to white Rhodesians if given the opportunity. This fear was 
reinforced by several other circumstances. The rise of 


Meeecan nationalism within the Central African Fedaration 





Rad demonstrated to whita Rhodesians that thers was 2 téw, 
powerful force with which they would have to deal. + was 
also feared that the Labor Party victory over the 
Conservative Party inthe 1964 elections would result in 
greater pressure from Great Britain for majority rule in 
Rhodesia. This pressure for majority rule was intensified 
by the interneationalization of the problem by the black 
Nationalist organizations, the nawly independer+ black 
nations of Africa, the Organization of African Unity (CAQ), 
and the United Nations. Pinally, there was an historical 
and cultural imperative anong whit2 Rhodesians +o inprove 
Gea SOLidify their own positions vis 2a vis Africans and to 
strengthen their power sver the African through institution- 
alized racism. 

White Rhodesians had good reason to believe that they 
would be able to hold off indefinite2ly, 1fMaot clininats, 
the black nationalist onsiaught. The distribution of mili- 
tary forces at the time of the dissolution of the Central 
African Federation had provided Rhodesia with an over- 
whelming regional military superiority and white Rhodesians 
were confident that any threat, either internal or axternal, 
could be successfully met. In addition, repressive measures 
had been quite successful in crioplin the nationalist 
movement. 

After che break-up of the Central African Federation, 
Great ritain and Rhodesia began preliminary discussions 
concerning Rhodesia's independence. The policy of +the 
British government was that no independence would be granted 
to Rhodesia without the gradual termination of racial 
discrimination and progress towards majority rule. Ths 
prerequisite for independence was totally unacceptable to 
the Rhodesian Fron* government. When the RFP suggested that 
UDI was the only solution to the problen, Prime Minister 
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Wenston Field objected t5 the suggesticn. Tae nacdesiga 
Cabinet replaced him with Tan Smith. On 11 November 1965, 


Prime Minister Smith unilaterally declared Rhodesia's inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. 

During «his phase, the nationalist parties and organiza- 
tions were relatively inactive, with one important excep- 


aon. Guerrilla forces were being trained in other 
countries. Between September 1964 and March 1965, forty 
ZANU members went ‘to Ghana foc G@ieme ila = trains mg. 


a 
Meanwhile, between Harch 1964 and Ictober 1965, fifty-two 
@eeu recruits took guerrilla training in Moscow, Nanking, 
and Pyongyang, North Korea. Rem 121 By the tame of UDI, 
guerrillas had already started Lptilteeeing back into 
Rhodesia. 


mm POST=UDIT NEGOTIATIONS AND THE GUERRILLA WAR: 1966 ~- 1972 


Phase ITfI, which bagan immediately after the UDI and 
lasted until tke announcement of *he Pearce Commission find- 
ings in May 1972, was dominated by two major sats of devel- 
opments. Parst there were the e2fforts of the British 
government, first Labour and later Conservative administra- 
tions, to negotiate a peacsful settlement with the Rhodesian 
Front government to end the crisis. The s2cond set of 
developments concerned tha dramatic change in tactics by the 
hationalist organizations. Specifically, thea Zimbabwean 
mationalists came to the cealization that the solution to 
the crisis and ultinate majority rule would not come about 
through legal, teon-Veolant Constiraustonal or diplomatic 
efforts but would only be achisved through guerrilla 
warfare. AS will be shown, the irony of this phase is that 
the British commitment to 2 peaceful negotiated settlement 
Mme M@any ways forced the black nationalists to resort to 
guerrilia warfare. The British refusal to even consider the 
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Meenof military force to solve the problem in Rhodesia had 
the unwanted effects of pouying the RF government's confi- 
@emice in its ability to ride out the crisis and driving the 
Zimbabwean nationalists to desperate measures when they 
realized that the British government was unwilling ‘to take 
the necessary steps to solve the Rhoiesian problem. 

Just prior to UDI in November 1965, Harold Wilson's 
newly elected Labour government warned the Rhodesians of the 
consequences of UDI. An UDI would be considered by Great 
Britain to be an act of defiance, and as such would have no 
constitutional effect on Rhodesia'ts status. No Commonwealth 
government would be able to recognize the UDI. THe sBr.tish 
government would sever relations with Rhodesia and initiate 
economic sanctions against her. Financial andi trade rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Rhodesia would be jeopard- 
jmeeaq. Further financial aid would be terminated. In short, 
Britain would nake every effort to isolate Rhodesia diplo- 
matically and +o cripple her economically. Despite making 
these diplomatic and economic *hreats against Rhodesia, 
Wilson refused to threaten the use of force against Rhodesia 
should she unlilaterally declare he independence [Ref. 13]. 

British overtures towards Smith's RF government began 
immediately after U DI. [In August 1966, the British govern- 
ment announced the start of exploratory talks between offi- 
cials of the two governments and on 19 September 1966 the 
first British delegation arrived in Salisbury +5 meet with 
Rhodesian officials. On 28 Septenber 1966, ee baa sh 
diplomats returned to London with little to show for their 
Seeorts. Ta October 1966, the British government again 
threatened the Rhodesian governmen+ with economic sanctions 
unless it agreed to renounce its UDI. 

The first round of serious negotiations between Great 
Britain and Rhodesia began on 1 Decenber 1966 aboard the AMS 
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Tiger. DiewmiweeissiOns 200are the NS Tiger atween 


+he 


Wilson and Smith governments resultei in a working document 


that was to be the basis for a constitutional agreement. 


basic provisions of this document were as follows: 


A. Unimpeded progress to — rule: 


jee The Ceeation of egislative assembly with 
33 "A" roll seats, 17° nga moll seats, and of 1 
reserved European seats and vo) senate 
Consisting of I2eonS Saas S Atescans,  and.6 
chiefs to be elscted tha chiefs council. 

Ze THe @REentioh of the franchise .to all 


Recans over SO uwhowcoulad fEuifili citizenship 
and residence reguirements. 


Guarantees against retrogressive amendments to 
Const 1£ution: 


ct to 
pe 
@ 


lew 4 provision that (any amendments to spe 
ae entrenched provisions of the constit 
esa Hequgese a veto oF three-quarters O 
total SS saad of both the assembly an 
Beet voting together and be subject to 
aaeee tO- a SORSti cutional ,commission 
odesia consisting of the chief justice a 
pener justices with further appeal fo the judi 
cua) COMmtucee Of Ehe privy council. 


lav O0n 1 


C. .Immediate improvement in the political status of 
Africans. 


D. Progress towards eniing racial discrimination: 


1. The establishnaent of a coyal commission on 
Gilad dilseri ination. 


E. The 3ritish government would have to be satisfied 
that any proposéd basis for independence would have 
to be acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a 


whole. 


F, That there would be no oppression of majority by 
MaNnoTity or of minority by majority: 
hs The creation of a np adly-based iMeer im 
government headed Dy Ian SHIEAL ~ 
Pee responsi pility for tae Maintenance of law and 
Sece= sand Pretsctt on Of human rcights to be in 
poe Nandsee@r the British governor who would be 
- advised by a securitv council consisting of the 
responsible ministers, tha heads of the defense 
forces the chief of’ police, and a representa- 
tive of the British government. 
3. Free elections which Sees esGLnge ees Ue 
Dtaeca asa vee 1 es. 


Ref. 44 2ng an otner 
{Ref 
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The Wilson government accepted this 
Meament-rety, the Smith gowwernment scefused *o accept those 
provisions leading to majority African rule. Bus, tae 
requirements for African participation in government led to 
a Rhodesian rejection of the proposed settlement and the 
collapse of the Tiger talks. 

Having failed in its first attenpt to negetiate a 
settlement with the Rhod2silans, the British government 
hardened its stance against Smith's Rhodesian Front govern- 
ment. First of all, the British government adopted the 
policy of no independence before majority rule (NIBMAR). As 
far as Great Britain was concerned, the mere progress 
towards majority rule would no longer be an acceptable prer- 
equisite for independence. Secondly, Britain decided to 
pressure the Rhodesian government by following through with 
its threats. The British government, under the provisions 
of Articles 39 and 41 of the United Nations Charter, intro- 
duced a resolution to the UN Security Council calling for 
mandatory sanctions on Rhodesia's most important exports. 
On 16 December 1966, datermining that the situation in 
Rhodesia constituted a threat to international peace, the UN 
Security Council voted to impose selective mandatory sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia that would include certain specified 
Rhodesian exports and the supply to Rhodesia of arms, mili- 
tary equipment, wobaicies and atbecratt,; sand O11 and .oil 
products. 

Throughout 1967 and 1968, the Wilson government 
continued to keep the channels of communication with 
Rhodesia open. The British government sent a number of 


representatives to Salisbury to discuss a possible settle- 


ment with Ian Smith. These diplonatic missions were led 
Bespectivély by Lord Alport (June 1967), Ar. George 
Thomason, the British Commonwealth Secretacy (November 
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Me@eMencidss2> Alex peugl2s-Uche (Fs5tuaery7 (398). ems 
happened before, none of the British emiss 

convince Smith to agree to a settlement. Again Great 
Britain had to increase the pressure against Rhodesia in 
order to force the Smith government into serious negotia- 
tions. In March 1968, Sreat Britain called upon the UN 
Meeurity Council to discuss the imposition of further 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia andon 29 May 1968 a 
resolution was passed which imposed comprehensive mandatory 
Sanctions upon Rhodesia. The resolution require ail UN 
Member states to join in an embargo of ali trade with 
Rhodesia (with minor excéptions such as medical and educa- 
tional supplies), oon all air and sea shipments of goods to 
and from Rhodesia, and on the investment sf funds in 
Rhodesia. In addition, meaber countries were to prevent the 
Srery” into their territory cf persons travelling on 
Rhodesian passports, persons believed to bea aiding the 
Rhodesian regime, and adiberatt Er@y- airlines operating to 
and from Rhodesia. The UN resolution required member 
mations to discourage emigration to Rhodesia. 

On 20 September 1968, Mr. James Bottonly, the Under 
B@eretary at the British Foreign Iffice, began further 
discussions with Ian Smith in Salisbury. Thes2 discussions 
led to negotiations between Great Britain and Rhodesia 
aboard the HMS Fearless from 9 - 13 October 1968. Almost 
all of the proposals made during the Fearless negotiations 
were drawn from the Tiger proposals of two ysars earlier. 
Mmedad2tion to the original Tiger proposals, the following 
were added: 


(7) Action was, to be taken.to provide mor2 educa- 
£ional facilities for aftican Rhodesilans. The 
British government would proviie 5 million pounds a 
year for ten years which would be matched oy equal 
Sums from the Rhodesian government, in pursuit of 
this goal. 
The British Beene ye would act as the trustee 
a African RXhodeSians and because of this the fifth 
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other principles. 

Despite the additional safeguards proposed for the 
African majority in the Fearless talks, the real signifi- 
cance of these negotiations lies in the fact that they 
demonstrated the willingness of the British +o compromise on 
Norinciple™® and grant concessions in order to reach a 
settlement with the Rhodesian Front government. The fact 
that the British revived the basic Tiger proposals at the 
Fearless talxs shows that they had abandoned the principle 
of NIBMAR as a prerequisite for Rhod2sian independence. In 
agaecion, the terms of the proposed Fearless agreement 
ensured that the Rhodesian administration, rather than the 
Memes GOvVernor,would retzin control if the constitutional 
proposals were found to be unacceptable to the people of 
Rhodesia as a whole. Calculations indicated «hat,should the 
Fearless proposals have bsen accepteli, even under «he most 
favorable conditions, majority rule would not have been 
attained until 1999. [Ref. 15] 

As was the case before, the proposais were unacceptablis 
to Smithts Rhodesian Front government. The Rhodesian 
government rejected the aspects of the proposed agreement 
dealing with the composition of the Legislature, the appeal 
to the judicial committee of the privy council, and the 
extent to which voting TOL  —coune —ausing elections. 
Consequently, the Fearless talks broke down on 13 October 
eo 3. 

The final break between Great Britain and Rhcedesia cane 
in June 1969 with the decision by the Rhodesian Pront 
government, endorsed by a referendum of the overwhelmingly 
European electorate, to declare Rhodssia a republic under a 
new constitution. mae, UDiw. cr Republican, Consitatution was 
mmeroduced to replace the 1965 Constitutution which the 
Rhodesian government considered to bs 
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no longer acceptable to the psopls of Rhodesia 
because it coktains a number of objectionable 
featWress tie polnec- ple ome Dsiag that it prewides 
for eventual majority rul2 and, inevitably the 
domination of one rac2 by arnoth2r and that it does 
not guarantee that ‘the government «ill be 


retained. [Ref. 16] 
The new constitution was based upon the premises cof separate 
racial development in all spheres and envisaged tne attain- 
ment of racial parity between blacks and whites in the 
parliament only in the vary distant future. The major 
Peovisicns of the Republican Constitution, which went into 
effect on 2 March 1970, were as follows: 


Aw. The Rhodesian legislative assembly was to be 
composed of; 


lies Pifty European members elected on the rolls 
of European voters for fifty European consti- 
tuencies. 


2. Sixteen African nembers, eight of which were 
to be elected by thea Africans enrolied on _the 
rolls of African voters and sg cihe I the elec- 
toral colleges comprised of the chiefs, headmen, 
ama eleecred ~courcilors of the African councils 
of the Tribal Trust Lands. 


Be. The number of African members in the legislative 
assembly would be increased, bat the ratid of the 
African to European menbership in the house assembly 
Was directly related 0 the provortion of the toral 
income tax revenueeach community paid. 


C, Should the African ever reach parity representa- 


ftom With the Europeans (1.¢€., 0. seats apiece), 
there would be no further incréase in their repre- 
sentation. 


D. The senate was to consist of 10 European mnenbers 
elected by European members of the lower house, 10 
African members elected by all African chiefs, and 
three members appoint2d by the president. 

The effect of the Republican Constitution was that after 
the elections 250,000 Eurdpeans hai 50 representatives in 
the assembly and 4,000,000 Africans had only 15 representa- 
tives, half of whom were chiefs, headmen, and councillors 
who were for all practical purpos2s nothing mere than 
government employses. Thas, by means of the new constitu- 
tion, the Smith regine was not only able to postpene poli- 
micas parity indefinitely, but also was able to foreclose 


altogether any future possibility of majority African rule. 
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Macch 1970 effectively isalated Rhodesia from the interna- 
tional community. The British residual mission in Salisbury 
and Rhodesia House in London were both closed. The British 
governor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, who had been nothing more than 
a figure-head since UDI in 1965, resigned. On 18 March 
1970, the UN Security Council adopted a resolution calling 
for the immediate ruptur2 of ali relations with Rhodesia. 
Eleven of the thirteen diplomatic missions in Rhodesia were 
withdrawn, leaving only the South African and Portuguese 
missions. The Rhodesian R2public was denied official recog- 
nition by all the members of the United Nations. 

No sooner had the British government broken off rela- 
tions with Rhodesia when it decided to re-open a dialogue 
with the Rhodesian Front government in the hope of gatting 
the negotiating process going again. This was due to the 
fact that the Conservatives, led by Edward Heath, came to 
power in June 1970 when Wilson's Labour government was voted 
Gieeot., office. The Conservative Party lacked the Labour 
Party's anti-Rhodesia wing and thus was ina much better 
position to make concessions to the Rhodesian ragime during 
the formulation of a settlament. In addition, the interna- 
tional climate was more favorable #9 a compromise solution 
to the Anglo-Rhodesian crisis. Theres were indications that 
the Nixon administration was going to be more favorabiy 
disposed towards the Rhodasian Republic and on 6 October 
1971 the U.S. Senate would vote to defy the UN sanctions and 
to permit the importation of chrome from Rhodesia. Also, 
the Heath government felt that, due to the general inst- 
Ageeaity in Africa, which was typified by the overthrow of 
President Kwame Nkrumah ia Ghana, S8ternat2Onal Organiza- 
tions such as the OAU, the Commonwealth, and the UN wers 
unlikely to actively oppose a compromise Anglo-Rhodesian 
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weuld improve the stability of the regicn. 

Bhortbyeatter it Came to power in June 1970, the British 
Conservative government announced that it was initiating new 
attempts to re-open negotiations with the Rhodesian Front 
government. The initial contacts were through private, 
Mmermtricial channels. Sn 16 February 1971, Tan Smith 
confirmed that contact had been made between the British and 
Rhodesian governments in Salisbury. In April 1971, Lord 
Goodman led what would be the first of five missions to 
Salisbury to prepare th2 way for th2 Anglo-Rhodesian Summit 
Conference. Duzang™Oectob er; Lori Goodman was able to 
achieve a basis for negotiations with the Rhodesians. 

On 15 November 1971, 2 British delegation of 27, led by 
the foreign minister, Sic Alex Douglas-Home, arrived in 
Salisbury to begin the Anglo-Rhodesian Summit Conference. 
On 24 November 1971, ‘the Anglo-Rhodesian Accord was signed 
in Salisbury. The Anglo-Rhodesian Accord represents a major 
compromise by the British in that ths British government 
accepted, almost completely in tact, the Rhodesian constitu- 
*ion of 1969, removed the principles sf NIBMAR as a prerequi- 
site for independence, and of the driginal six principles 
agreed upon in the Tiger and Fearl2ss negotiations, gave 
away on all of them except principle number five, whic 
allowed the British government to satisfy itsslf that the 
proposed settlement was acceptable to the peopl= of Rhodesia 
as a whole. IESg addition to the 1969 Republican 
Constitution, the Anglo-Rhodesian Agreement also inciuded 
the following important proposals: 

aha afxS°PSeSangned tio $e 2GnGSER 285 °8iSe2Ph 2.2829 
legislation and a justiciable “declaration 0 

meghts.. However, attempts to remove racial 
discrimination may b2 vetoed if the government 
considers that ther2= are "overridin considera- 
tions" and the declaration of tights (which is 


qualified by numerous exceptions and provisos) 
could be rendered Largely ineffectual by the 
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Suspens2on G@ieeeegnes ateer the declaration of a 
State of emergency. 


The prospect of eventual volitical parity 


2 e i e ¢ 4 
followed by a black parliamentary majority in the 
Subsequent election. 


De Amendments. to antrench?d sections of the 
constitution would ee Sc iagadartionet> a twe= 
thirds wer Cero of all the members of the house of 
assembly and he senate voting separately, *he 
affirmative votes of the majority of the whites 
representatives and a majority of black represen- 
tatives in the house of assembly. Thes? proce- 
dures, while guarding against ossible uture 
retrogressive méasur2s, could also be used to 
block progressive legislation. [Ref. 17] 

Both the British and Rhodesian governments expected the 
Majority of Rhodesians, black and white, t> accept ‘the 
Anglo~Rhodesian Agreement. On 25 November 1971, the British 
government appointed a commission, headed by Lord Pearce, a 
former Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, to canvass the views of 
all sections of Rhodesian opinion, including rkhodesians in 
detention and living abroai, to datermine the acceptability 
of the proposals to Rhodesians as a whole. The Pearce 
Commission visited Southern Rhodesi32 from 11 January to 12 
March 1972. During that period ther2 was considerable civil 
unrest and a number of demonstrations organized by Africans 
opposed to the settlement. Much of this opposition was due 
to the efforts of Bishop Abel Muzorewa, who had emerged as 
the leading African politician in Rhodesia. On 16 December 
1971, Muzorewa had formed the African National Council (ANC) 
for the express purpose of organizing opposition to the 
Anglo-Rheodesian Accord. On 12 Way 1972, the Pearce 
Commission presented to the Britis Parliament a report 
which concluded that the proposals were not acceptable to 
the people of Rhodesia as a whole: 


We are satisfied on our evidence that the REO se 
sals are acceptable tothe great majority of 
Europeans. We are equally satisfied, after 
Gensidering all our evidence, including that on 
facemidation, that. the majority, of Africans 
rejected the proposals. In our opinion the pvpeonls 
ec Rhodesia as a whole do not regard the proposals 
as acceptable as a basis or independence. 
(Ref. 189 
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The Commission believed that the main reasons for the 
rejection of the proposals by the black majority were a deep 
distrust of the government, the failure of the British and 
Rhodesian governments to consult African naticnalist leaders 
during any stage of the negotiations, and a persistent 
belief in Britain's ability to continue influencing events 
in Rhodesia. 

The political wings of ZAPU/PCC and ZANU were relatively 
inactive and ineffective between 1966 and 1972. The mg ti- 
tary wings, ZIPRA and ZANLA, on the other hand, were very 
active militarily, although still very ineffective. The 
most straightforward method cf discussing the problems faced 
by the political and military wings of the nationalis* 
organizations is by dealing with 2acn separately. For many 
of the difficulties. faced by ZAPU/PCC and ZAND were due to 
the face that the political effort was not coordinated with 
Phew Rtiitary effort. 

The low profile and resulting ineffectiveness of the 
Pelee. soCal wings of the nationalist organizations etween 
1966 and 1972 was due to a number of conditions prevailing 
in Rhodesia. Pirst of all, the nationalist movement had 
never recovered from the split that had occurred between 
ZAPU/PCC and ZANU in 1963. Consequently, ZAPU and ZANT 
expended nore effort denouncing each other than dealing with 
the problems of UDI and najority ruls. This lack of co-op- 
eration prevented the nationalists from providing a united 
Pea nt to negotiate with the British and Rhodesian 
governments. 

Secondly, by 1966, nost of th® nationalist leaders had 
been imprisoned in Rhodesia. Those who were not in prison 
were in exile abroad. This situation had a number of nega- 
tive effects on the nationalist movement in Rhodesia. 
Communications between th2 imprison2d nationalist leaders, 
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Memet#@icd nationalist leaders, anid =he guerrilla leaders 
Was very difficult, BakieG any kisi of ccordinated effort 
nearly impossible. With the majocity of the leaders in 


Gerson or in ekile, the leadership 3f the nationalist nove- 
ment inside Rhodesia was »9ften left to young and in@experi- 
enced members of the nationalist organizations. 

moemolly, the credibility and coarage of the nationalist 
leaders in exile was always very much in question. While 
the Zimbabwean nationalist leaders abroad worked <‘¢o court 
the support of the ON, the OAU, the Commonweaith Nations, 
and the Frontline States and to set up a government in 
exile, they received increasing pressure from the Frontline 
States, particularly Tanzania and Zambia and the FRELIMO 
guerrilla movement in Hozambigue, tO SayV@enothing of the 
guerrillas and imprisoned nationalists within Rhodesia, to 
return to Rhodesia so that they couli better lead the masses 
in the fight for independance and majority rule. fie final 
result of these problems was a lack of leadership, organiza- 

Mom, and coordinated effort within the nationalist movement 
inside Rhodesia between 1966 and 1972. 

This struggle within the struggle was typified by the 
continuing rivalry between ZAPU and ZANU in late 1965 and 
1966. ZANUO called for a united front with ZAPU as long as 
Sich au nification did not result in «the subordination of 
ZANU under Nkomo's PCC. Zamg wanted unity only in the 
Belbacacy aspects of the liberation struggle. However, ZAPU 
demanded nothing less than the complate disbanding of ZANT 
and the subordination of lts aembership under Nkomo's lead- 
Sesnap., Consequently, neither organization would give in to 
the other's demands and the united front was not formed. By 
1966, the Liberation Conaittee of the OAD had recognized 
ZAPU as the largest and most authentic Zimbabwean natinalist 
peeey ard had stopped financial support of ZANJ. The 
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M@iee=Orf of funds to ZANJ by tne OAUG did not orevent ZANU 
Beomegoingd to individual sountries and other organizations 
for support. As a result, while both ZAPU and ZANU were 
claiming to be more revolutionary than the other and 
Spending much of their time trying to gather support fron 
the UN, Commonwealth of Nations, and various Afro-Asian 
organizations, neither of them was carrying on a revolution 
inside of Rhodesia. 

Because of their lack of organization, unity, and 
pur posefulness, neither of the two major nationalist organi- 
zations participated in any of the Anglo-Rhodesian negcetia- 
tins that occurred between 1966 and 1972. Nevertheless, 
blame for this cannot be placed solely at the doorstep of 
the nationalist leaders. tEe@nically, they were never 
invited to participate in the negotiations to determine the 
future of the black majority of Rhodesia. The idea of 
Majority rule was abhorrent to the Rhodesian Front govern- 
ment. Certainly the Rhodesian government could not invite 
Organizations that it had banned to participate in discus- 
Sions abcut power-sharing. The British governaant, on the 
other hand, taking a paternalistic view of thea situation, 
felt that the nationalists were not yet ready to speak for 
themselves and that thereforethe British would have so look 
out for their interests for then. 

Not surprisingly, both ZAPU and ZANU rejected all of the 
agreements tnoat had been negotiated between the British and 
Rhodesian governments between 1966 and 1972. It was the 
feeling of the black nationalist organizations that these 
talks were irrelevant to the Zimbabwean struggle ‘for inde- 
pendence. In a memorandum to the Commonwealth H¢sads of 
States Conference on 7 January iw69) on» "the ear 
Proposals, ZAPU stated that: 

Any solution to the Rhodesian 209 5a, wea 


mi fti ii, Simultaneously, a the 
eonditions; 
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: immediate and yncondition31 relea £ ea 
freedan Shee es Conde ane to isath: atl freedon 
Bonkers in imprisonment an all those under 

et 


d 
emeron" and restrict ion; BeOS eae of all charges 
and release of any freedom fighters under arrest; 


2. free and unfetter2d conditions for Mr. Joshua 
Nkomo leader of the African people of Zinbabwe, 
to take full charge and conduct cf all the affairs 
of the African people in order to_ bring about 
immediate and ungualified majority rule; 


See (dissolution of the minority régime and all of 
mes LOStitutionss; 

4. drawing of an, unqualified me jorit rule inde- 
pendence constitution wit no 2lSments whatsoever 


of class, wEde@awal,; Of trapal distinctions or 
differentlations; 

Ss immediate, total, and radical rec 
of the army, police a administrat 
these correspond with the principles a 
of majority rule; 


onstruction 
Ton sO thae 
nd purposes 


ae all racist and reactionary laws must cease to 
have effect immediately and be expunged from the 
statutes. 

Majorjtvy rule must £32ke immediate effect with no 
transitio§ Whatever. There Fah “be Nc Bargainin 
On any of the above soncitions. They arte coresct 
and just. [Ref. TY} 


The position of ZAND on the Anglo-Rhodesian negotiations 
was exemplified in the following: 
Britain and Ian_ Smith have no cight to talk about 
African independence without African consent and 
Sa Cclpat lon. Both of them ars imperialists and 
me NO iIneteresc in isberating the Africans. 
Their talks about settlement have virtually neo 
effect on the Africans and can never be regarded 
as serious. [Ref. | 
As mentioned earlier, Bishop Abel Muzorewa founded «he 
African National Council (ANC) in December 1971 for «he 
purpose of opposing the Anglo-Rhodesian Accord. Ina state- 
ment to the Pearce Commission made 9n 3 January 1972, the 


ANC concluded that: 


It is clear that the, proposals as they now stand 
do not provide a satisfactory arrangement accep- 
table to the vast majority of the péopls= in the 
Bouncry. On behalf sf these pesple, the ANC calls 
for the Pearce Commission to report the rajection 
of these terms, which, if accepted, can only serve 
to Bac cuate the Sxisting divisions and iajustice 
in Rhodesia. [Ref. ] 


She, 





In a letter to Sir Alec Douglas-Home concerning <tas 
Pearce Commission and the Anglo-Rhodesian Accord, =he 
Reverend Ndabaningi Sithol2, the imorisoned leader of ZANT, 
wrote from Salisbury Prison in January 1972 that: 


The fundamental point you should bear in nind 
Sor Alex, is that the problem facing this ee 


mompasically a political one. Bucwyous, <1 eh an 
Peewit hn yOUr support, hope to solve it bv polices 
and military aCieLO hs The Anglo-Rhodesian 


Proposals cannot be implemented without ailitary 
and police actions ov2r, many years because *hey 
lack one fundamental thing, and that is Majority 
rule now. 
al hop elect eyog Wilde 1 
h f rethink SO that 2 realists 
present problem may be hanme 
Eoeule Joed of Dladeke anda Witt 
y be done if all interested 
at a conference table on ab 
give~and-take. [Ref. 22] 
Two key events occurred during Phase IIT tha*+ would have 
‘an important effect°-in datermining the future leadership of 
me political Wangs “6 “he nationalist movements in 
Zimbabwe. First of all, the formation of the African 
National Council in 1971 had an importance that would reach 
far beyond the immediat2 issue of the Anglo-Rhodesian 
Proposals. The creation of the ANC signified the emergence 
of the heretofore relativaly obscure Bishop Abel Muzorewa as 
a nationalist leader to be reckoned with. The second event 
involved the Reverend Ndabaningi Sithole, the leader of 
ZANU. 
In 1969, Sithole was sentenced to six years in prison 


Bee dllegedly plotting to assasinat> Tan Smith and two of 


his cabinet members. Diet ngmras telal, Le 2S still whclear 
for what reasons, Sithole denounced the armed struggle. 
Although Sithole would later disavow his own renudiation of 
the armed struggle, the damage to his credibility with the 
Sewer Nationalist political and guerrilla leaders had 
already been done. Although Sithole would at times again 


become a dominant actor in the nationalist movement, the 
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m@estions about his 3s: 


yy 


me > 

him from ever completsaiy recovering his reputation as 
leader. This beginning of Sithole's gradual demise is 
important because it marked the beginning of Robert Mugabe's 
emergence as the leader of ZANU. Mugabe and Muzorewa, along 
with Joshua Nkomo, as will be seen, were to become the 
triumvirate of Zimbabwean nationalist leaders. 

The black nationalist guerrilla effort went through a 
number of transitions betw2en UDI and 1972. The realization 
Pome guerrillas of the oolitical and military strength of 
the Smith regime forced tha guerrilla armies ¢9 change both 
their overall strategy and their tactics betwean 1966 and 
197 2. Strategically, vary early in the phase, the guer- 
rillas came to realize that they would not be able to force 
a British military intervention in Rhodesia by bringing 
about a breakdown of law and order. Consequently, they 
accepted the fact that indspendence and majority rule would 
not come about through British military intervention, but 
only through the militacy and political defeat of the 
Rhodesian Front regime by the nationalist forces. In regard 
to the tactics, in ZIPRA and ZANLA there was a change from 
quasi-conventional warfare +o classical guerrilla warfare. 
The guerrillas knew by 1969 that they could not hope to 
defeat the might of the Rhodesian sscurity forces in deci- 
Sive military engagements. Consequently, the guerrillas 
began to avoid conventional battle with the security forces 
and started to use class2c hit-and-run guerrilla tactics. 
An importan* part of thes2 guerrilla tactics would be the 
politicization of the indigenous population which had been 
sorely negiected during the earlier stages of the armed 
struggle. 

Although the nationalist organizations had adopted guer- 
Tilla warfare as a méans to independence nd majority rule 
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MER y (900 SpMeticfecss ACE ETAled Sut 222, scssldlliitzy 
act eneu ol. “cae 


@esritish military intervention . Shortly 
ectivity as ameans of 


Vv 

Mationalists had viewed guerrilla 3 
Weomwoking British intervention because the British had saii 
that only a breakdown of law and orier would cause them to 
intervene militarily. Thus, befor2 1966, guerrillas were 
not being used to wage an armed struggle to win national 
liberation, but aS a means of intimidating Smith and Wilson 
into concluding a settlemént favorable to the nationalists. 
Consequently, a number of small guerrilla bands, most of 
Which were ‘trained abro:2d, were infiltrated intzo the 
country, under the auspices of ZANU and ZAPU, to harrass the 
Smith regime. The Crocodiie Commands was an example of such 
eegroup. Nevertheless, when it bacame apparen thacerne 
Rhodesian Pront government would not give an inch and that 
the British government would aot intervene militarily, the 
Nationalists decided that they would have to use their guer- 
Trilla forces to overthrow the white regime to achieve inde- 
pendence and majority rule. 

imme Giately after ~UDI yas the infiltration of guerrilla 
bands into Rhodesia intensi fied. On 1 Apral 1966, 42° group 
of thirteen or fourteen ZANLA guerrillas crossed the Zambezi 
River by canoe and entered Rhodesia. Mnas terse broke into 
three groups. ie, OLesthesanoupse went to Untali and For: 
Victoria, respectively, with arms, explosives and pamphlets. 
Both groups were captured within two weeks by the Rhodesian 
Security forces, although not without a struggle. The third 
group was captured during 2n attempted attack on the town of 
Seer a On the night of 27--28 April 1966. [{Ref. 23] In May, 
ZIPRA also infiltrated guecrillas into Rhodesia and operated 
in the Binga area west of Lake Kariba and in Bulawayo. The 
ZIPRA guerrillas participated in a number of acts of 
Sabotage, but like theirc ZANLA counterparts, inevitably 
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ended upon the short end of the stick when they nade 


contact with the Rhodesian security forces. Throughout 
1966, both ZANLA and ZIPRA continued to infiltrate small 
bands of Gucrameas “By To Rhodesia. The guerrillas 


participated in a number of relatively small and usually 
unsuccessful raids and asts of sabotage. Most of the 
guerrillas were either killed or caotured by the Rhodesian 
security forces. 

In 1967 and 1968, Rhodesian security forces and the 
nationalist guerrillas fought a series of conventional 
battles that not only caused the nationalists to modify 
Sewer tactics but also resulted in 3a intensification of the 
divisions both within and between ZANU and ZAPU. The Wankie 
Beeeres, Which occurred from July to September 1967, repre- 
sented the first large-scale confrontation between the 
security forces and the guerrillas. In mid-1967, represen- 
tatives of the African National Congress of South Africa 
(SAANC) met with representatives of ZAPU to discuss and plan 
cooperative military action against the Rhodesian security 
forces. As a result of these meetings, a ZAPU-SAANC alli- 
ance was formed. In late July 1957, a joint ZAPO-SAANC 
guerrilla force of about eighty men crossed the Zambezi 
River west of Victoria Palls and moved ints Rhodesia'ts 
Wankle Game Reserve. Silom yeanter ea heir Entry into the 
country, the presence of the guerrillas was discovered by 
the security forces. In late July and early August 42 
number of clashes occurred betwein the guerrillas and 
Rhodesian Army patrols. As Oliver Tambo, the Deputy 
President-General of the SAANC, ani James Chikerema, the 
acting president of ZAPU, had issued a joint statement on 19 
August 1967 confirming the ZAPU-SAANC alliance, the 
Rhodesian Front government felt compelled to ask the South 


African government for assistance in fighting the querrillas 
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MesteRnoceSian security forces be stretched toc thin. South 
Africa responded by sending a contingent of para-military 
police and a number of halicopters to Rhodesia to back up 
the security forces. In a series cf clashes between the 
security forces and the guerrillas from mid-August to lates 
September, nearly all of the guerrillas were either killed 
Or captured. 

The Wankie Battles w2re significant for a number of 
reasons. First, they demonstrated that the guerrillas could 
not hope to succeed in a one-to-one conventional confronta- 
tion with the security forces, particularly when che 
security forces were backed up by Rhodesian close air 
Suppert and South African police and helicopters. Although 
the guerrillas fought well and inflicted light to moderate 
casualties on the security forces, they had neither the 
command structure nor the sophisticated weaponry with which 
to defeat the security forces in a set battle. Second, *ne 
alliance between ZAPU and the SAANC widened the rift between 
ZAPU and ZANU. ZANU felt that the SAANC should have stayed 
Musouch Atrica to fight the white regime in that country 
instead of provoking the South Africans into sending forces 
into Rhodesia to kill Zinbabwean nationalists. In@aeguined 
against the ZAPU/SAANC alliance, ZANO made the following 
statement: 


In guerrilla warfare we must strive to spread the 
enemy forces so that we can wipe them out one by 
one, The greatest help we can jet from ANC 1s for 
ANC tO wage intensiv2 guerrilla warfare in South 
Aer 1 Cas If ANC can pin down the wholes South 
Bet mc al EORCsS “phsiol atin SCuen Atrica, then 
Zimbabweans shall be left with Smith alone without 
Bomeh AgcoliCcean aid ...AS it 185 now, the ANC and 
PCC-ZAPU alliance has made it 2asy for Smith and 
Mmemseer tO wunste and concentrate their forces to 
Slaughter Zimbabweans. (Ref. 29] 
fie seuth Africa, the SAANC'S rival, the Pan-Africanist 


Congress (PAC) also criticized the joint ZAPU-SAANC alliances 
when it declared that: 
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Meu Cannet hopewto gobbie up a regular army, all 

at once in. a conventional. styl? war, aS our 
Paotre Gomer ten 20 a0, and Still claim #c be waging 
guerrilla warfare. [t is aan unacceptable both 

in theory and practice. (Ref. 25] 
Becording to Anthony A. Wilkinson, the debate between 


ZANU and ZAPO which was sparked by the Wankie failure points 
out one £ the main theoretical and practical differences 
between the two rival nationalist organizations. ZANU won 
the one hand, believed that the liberation of southern 
Africa could only be obtained through the simultaneous 
revolt by blacks in all the countries under white mincrity 
rule. ZAPU, oon the other hand, felt that the liberation 
struggle should "be approached as a project to be achieved 
in geographic stages--first Mozambigue, then Angola, and in 
the end South Africa." [Ref. 26] 

The Wankie failure also emphasized to the guerrilla 
leaders the need of obtaining the support of the indigenous 
population if they hoped to win the guerrilla struggle. 
ZAPU/ZIPRA had failed ‘+o prepare the way for the gquerrilla 


struggle inside Rhodesia. The native population had not 
been politicized. Trustworthy collaborators had not been 
identified nor informers cultivated. Food, weapons, and 


ammunition caches were not in place. Consequently, when the 
guerrillas were being pressured by the security forces, the 
local population, which was the very object of the libera- 
Ton struggle, was of little or no assistance. [In fact, the 
local population was often a hindrance to the guerrillas as 
the security forces had cultivated many informers among 
then. 

The second group of battles to be fought between the 
security forces and th2 guerrillas were the Zamb2zl 
Escarpement Battles which lasted from December 1967 to April 
196 8. Having learned from their nistakes in the Wankie 
Battles, the ZAPU-SAANC high command had dispatched several 
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Meonna:ssance elements =o tae vicinity ofthe Chigwasa 
River to establish base campos for th2 mnain body which was to 
follow. During December 1967 and January 1958, approxi- 
mately 150 ZAPU-SAANC guerrillas infiltrated from Zambia 
across the Zambezi into Rhodesia. Again the presence of the 
guerrillas was discovered by the security forces. Between 
January and April, the guerrillas, which had broken up into 
anumber of small bands, were constantly pursued by the 
security forces and again most of tham were either killed or 
captured. But the fact ‘hate Ghis time it took the security 
forces four months instead two months to eliminate the guer- 
tillas indicates that thers were two factors working in the 
guerrillas’ favor. First, the guerrillas had evidentally 
gained the support and loyalty of some of the local popula- 
fe 20in. Second, ZANU, probably desiring to take advantage of 
the confusion caused by the ZASU-SAANC guerrillas in eastern 
Rhodesia, began activities in other areas of the country. 
This caused the security forces to spread themselves much 
thinner than before. 

The Kariba Battles of July and August 1968 involved 
mostly SAANC guerrillas. Oneei2 andes Julvze a total v0 
Ninety-one revolutionaries infiltrated across the Zambezi 
and made their way to an area the other side of Kariba. 
Within a@ month, Rhodesian security forces had killed or 
Sap ured all of the guerrillas. During that same period, 
ZANU also attempted to infiltrate fourteen guerrillas into 
Rhodesia. The guerrillas were engaged by the security 
forces on 7 August as they were crossing Lake Kariba and all 
of them were killed or captured during the next ten days. 

There was very little guerrilla activity in 1969. This 
was probably due to tne severe dsfeats suffered by the 
nationalist guerrillas in 1967 and 1968. In early January 
1970, approximately 100 ZAPU guerrillas infiltrated into the 
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WietOria Falls region of Rhodesia. Thes? guerrillas 
launched several moderately successful attacks on several 
Rhodesian and South African security force units and one 
installation. Nevertheless, by early February, most of the 
guerrillas had been tracked down and eliminated by the 
security forces. 

ZAPU was not reported as being involved in any guerrilla 
MeeitvVaty in® 1971. The ZANU underground, which had been 
relatively inactive from 1968 through 1970, began to take 
more action in 1971. Thooughout 1971, Rhodesian security 
forces intercepted ZANLA guerrillas attempting to smuggle 
arms, ammunition, and explosives. In addition, a number of 
caches of ammunition ani explosives were uncovered in 
Salisbury. During this oariod, ZANUD also mad@ a concerted 
Me. ort to recruit Zimbabweans for guerrilla training in 
Zambia. A number of school teachers were arrested and 
Geavicted of indoctrinating their studen*s in the nation- 
alist ideology and of planning t> take some of their 
students out of the country over the holiday periods for 
@meerilla training. In any event, the level of ZANU guer- 
Bata activity from 1968 to 1971 never did ceach the level 
of activity by ZAPU. [(Ref. 27] 

ZANU's guerrilla movement was torn during this pericd bv 
anumber of internal divisions that made successful guer- 
merremacction difficult. One of the earliest signs of the 
problems within ‘the ZANJ guerrilla movement was, as 
mentioned earlier, the danunciation of the guerrilla nove- 
ment by the ZANU president, Ndabaningi Sithole, at his «rial 
ma 1969. The ZANLA guerrillas particularly objected to 
Sithole's reference to them as terrorists when he said: 

I want to disassociat2? my name in thought, word, 
deed, from any subversive activities, room any 


Refs 38 j activities and from any form of violence 
ef. © 
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ZANU also suffered anotner major problen. ZANU had 
always claimed to be the most militant and revolutionary of 
the nationalist organizations. Wer, rcomw 766 to 1971), the 
level of guerrilla activity by ZAND was much lower than that 
of ZAPU. Richard Gibson has written that: 

In .ZANU's case, with great 2mphasis feet on 
ELL ctancy, + was .alsSo_ inevitable hat some 
leaders and rank. and file members should feel 
after a relatively short while that the struggle 
was not Cee aed VUOwdds BW CLOEY at a fapid 
enough pace. Complaints were raised about alleged 
"bhHourgeoise leaders" in Lusaka. [Ref. J 
A number of ZANU guerrillas and ZANT students living abroad 
felt that the ZANU party leadership was hiding out in 
Zam bia. They felt that the party leaders should undergo 
military training and return to Zimbabwe to lead the guer- 
rilla freedom fighters. 

The final straw that broke the camel's back came in 
October 1971 at the ZANU Delegate Conference which was held 
near Lusaka, Zambia. ZANQ announced that it was discontin- 
uing negotiations with ZAPU becaus2? it was inpossible to 
talk to an organization (ZAPU) that had so many divisions. 
This announcement was acconpanied by a reorganization of the 


ZANG leadership in which the members cf the Central 


Committee, led by Nathan Shamuyarira, who supported 
continued negotiations with ZAPU, were ousted from the 
conference. Shamuyarirca's bloc of dissidents included many 


of those who believed that the ZANO Leadership was not mili- 
tant enough. 

As was alluded to earlier, ZA2U0 was also suffering fron 
eeaumber of internal conflicts. Largely because of the 
defeats suffered in 1967 and 1968, there was alack of 
confidence by the rank and file ZIPRA guerrillas in the ZAPU 
leadership. Also, ZAPU suffered from low morale and conmnu- 
hications problems because of the imprisonment of Joshua 


Nkomo. Nkomo and his ¢wo main lieutenants were kept in two 
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separate prisons inside Rhodesia. Because of very tight 
security measures, they were unable tc communicate between 
themselves or with the remainder of the ZAPU leadership in 
Lus aka. As a result, by 1969, rumors were flying. 
Accusations were make that the guerrilla commanders were 
spending their time in Lusaka fraternizing with women and 
using guerrilla labor to build homes for themselves. en 
maaition, there were disagreements along ethnic lines. 
Disputes arose with Chikerema, the acting president, and 
Nyandoro, the secretary-general, who were both Shona, on one 
side, and Moyo, the treasurer, Silundika, in charge of publ- 
icity, and Ndlovu, the assistant secretary, who were all 
Sindebele-speaking Kalanga, on the other side. In January 
1970, Chikerema offended part of the ZAPU leadership and 
embarrassed «he Zambian government when he gave permission 
to a television film crew to interview a guerrilla group on 
the Zambia side of the Zambezi River. In February 1970, 
Moyo issued "Observations on Our Struggle," in which he 
criticized Chikerema'a leadership. [jee terseatticle, Moyo 
expressed concern at the poor state or ZAPU'Z command struc- 
maee, discipline, organization, training, recruitment, and 
intelligence [{Ref. 30]. Several days later, Chikerema 
rebutted Moyo's accusations with "Reply to Observations on 
Our Struggle." He asserted that Joshua Nkomo had vested the 
power of the ZAPU presidency in him during Nkomo's imprison- 
Meee and tcok control of all party functions, tOulnechude 
finance. Chikerema also accused Moyo and his associates of 
planning a coup against him. [Ref. 31] 

ma April, Moyo's group conceded Chikerema's authority 
With the proviso that Chikerema could only act with the 


approval of the ZAPU Executive Committee. Timomghouce 1970, 
tensions continued between the Chikerema and Moyo factions. 
Finally, President Kaunda called the five ZAPU) leaders 
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megether and demanded that they start to work rogether or 
face the prospect of being deported from Zambi3. At this 
time, the ZAPU leaders mad2 an effort to cooperate. 

The truce batween the two ZAPU factions was broken in 
June 1970 when Chikerema began talks with Nathan Shamuyarira 
of ZANU t2 discuss the unification of ZANU and ZAPU. These 
talks accelerated in December 1970 when a report came fron 
Salisbury that the imprisoned Sithole and Nkomo had agreed 
to step down from the presidencies of their respective 
parties os, permit Robert Mugabe, the detained 
Secretary-General of ZANU, to become president of a new 
party that would unite ZANUD and ZAPU. cChikerema's opponents 
within ZAPU opposed these unification discussions. This 
feud within ZAPU manifested itself ina number of violent 


confrontations and kidnappings. In early 19771, President 
Meumaa in order +o maintain civil order, deported to 
Rhodesia a number of ZADUJ member who were promptly 


arrested, tried, and convicted by the Rhodesian government. 

Thus, by late 1971, beth ZANU and ZAPU were divided in 
to two factions, one wanting to maintain the status guo by 
keeping ZANU and ZAPU separate and the other wanting to more 
aggressively prosecute the guerrilla war by uniting ZANT 
and ZAPU. In October 1971, the Shanuyarira faction of ZAND 
and the Chikerema faction of ZAP0 broke away from their 
parent organizations and merged to form the Front for the 
Liberation of Zimbabwe (FRILIZI). The Chairman of FROLIZI 
was Shelton Ziwela, an ex-ZIPRA guerrilla who had partici- 
pated in two missions into Rhodesi;3. The Secretary was 
Godfrey Savanhu, a former ZANU member. James Chikerema, 
Nathan Shamuyarirca, and George Nyandoro were all on the 
PaObmz. council. As would be expected, Zambia welcomed the 
formation of FROLIZI. Both ZANU and ZAPU denounced FROLIZI 
While the OAU was hesitant to give official recognition +o 2 
third nationalist/guerrilla organization. 
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A comparison of the strategies and goals of ZANU, ZAPU, 
and FROLIZI as of 1971 is very enlightening. By 1971, ZANU 
had abandoned the strategy of direct confrontation with the 
Rhodesian Army. Instead, greater emphasis was to be placed 
upon the political education of the workers and peasents in 
Zimbabwe. The purposes of this change in emphasis were to 
gain the support of the masses and to recruit more people 
Boe guerrilla training. The stratagic aim of ZANU was to 
demoralize white Rhodesians and Cripple the Rhodesian 
economy by forcing the Rhodesian government to draw civilian 
Manpower away from industry, agriculture, and business to 
fill the ranks of the army which would be tied down fighting 
small guerrilla bands in many parts of the country. 

ZAPU advanced a Similar strategy. ZAPU believed «hat 
the white settler power was based in a large, well-equipped 
army, a good transportation network, and communications 
Becilities. ZAPG, like ZANU, also realized that the whites 
regime was financing these things with industry and trade. 
Consequently, instead of trying to tie down the security 
forces, ZAPU concentrated its efforts on acts of sabotage 
against industrial, Sra Spon cat lou, and communications 
facilities, the use of land mines, and limited, well-planned 
armed attacks. Although 1% was the philosophy of both ZANJ 
and ZAPU to avoid decisiv2 engagements, ZAPU's tactics were 
much more risk-free. 

FROLIZI advocated tactics that ware similar to those of 
both ZANU and ZAPU. However, FROLIZI ¢spoused a more revo- 
lutionary strategy. HG ROLEGL,  F true, hational, and 
democratic revolution was the ultimate goal. A simple 
transfer of power would not suffice. 

In late 1971, FROLIZI's immediate goal was still to 
unite ZANU and ZAPU. fronically, it was to have very little 
memeao With the unification. At a meeting of the OAT 
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Liberation Committee in January 1972, ZANU ana ZAPU made a 
feeme declaration of their intent to unite. FROLIGl was tC 
be asked to join this united front later. The OAU declared 
that it would give money only to this united front. Ina 
February 1972 meeting of the OAU Liberation Committee, ZAND 
and ZAPU agreed to form a Joint Military Command (JMC). The 
JMC was to be responsible for planoing and conducting all 
aspects of the "revolutionary" war. UVitimately,  FROLIZI 
never was allowed to join the united Front, but the OAD gave 
money to both the JMC and FROLIZI. 

FROLIZI held a conference in August 1972 at which Janes 
Chikerema was elected Chairman and Stephen Parienyatwa was 
elected Secretary. FROLIZI never was able to become 4 
Mable guerrilla or politisal organization. Torn internally 
by ethnic rivalries, its guerrilla activities were extremely 
limited. As a result, by Jun2 1973 it had virtually 
collapsed. Three members of FROLIZI'sS seven-man national 
executive and another nineteen ordinary members rejcined 
ZANU. Among them were Nathan Shamuyarira and G.G. Parirewa. 
In November 1973, the OAU Liberation Committee finally 
rejected FROLIZI's application for membership. 
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fee REODESIAN FRONT GOVERNM ENT-NATIONALIST NEGOTIATIONS aNnD 
NATIONALIST SPLITS: 1972 - 1978 


Phase IV of the Rhodesian crisis, which lasted from June 
1972 «through March 1978, was the most important period in 
the Zimbabwean natisonalist struggle. Beginning with the 
emergence of Bishop Abel Muzorewa's ANC as the aost influen- 
miei Nationalist organization and culminating with an 
internal "settlement" between the Smith regime and Bishop 
Muzorewa, ‘this pericd was significant because of the devel- 
Opment of events and trends that would deternine the final 
outcome in Rhodesia. Thea first significant event in this 
period was the virtual withdrawal of the British government 
from the negotiating process after the failure of the 
Ang lo-Rhodesian Accord in the Spring of 1972. Mhe  Be2cack 
would not re-enter the negotiating process as 2ctive parti- 
Cipants until late 1976. This change in the Anglo-Rhodesian 
Megotiating relationship was in many ways the crucial 
furning point in the nationalist struggle. 

Because of the successful campaign mounted against the 
Anglo-Rhodesian Accord by Muzorewa's ANC and because of the 
British withdrawal from the negotiating process, Ian Smith 
finally came to the realization that any settlement would 
have to include the nationalist leaders. consequently, 
Smith began negotiations with Muzorewa in early 1973. 
Nevertheless, Smith's willingness to negotiate with the 
Rationalists was not motivated so much by altruism as it was 
Dy pragmatism. For although Smith gave the outward appear- 
ance of negotiating serisusly with the nationalists, on 
reality he was not doing this. In fact, Smith used the 
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Megetiations With the various nationaiist leaders between 
1973 and 1977 as a means of playing upon the divisions 
Within and between the nationalist organizations. 

At various times during this phase, Saath negotiated 
with Muzorewa, Sithele, and Nkomo. But never did he nego- 
tiate with the nationalist leader whos had, at the time, <*he 


Beekang of the fajority of the nationalist organizations, 


popular support, or, most importantly, the power and the 
authority to speak for the black majority. Through this 
strategy of divide and conquer, Smith hoped, at the very 


least, +o get a settlement that would insure 4a orivileged 
Position for the white minority and, hopefully, maintain the 
status quo indefinitely. 

Indirectly, Smith's actions would determine who would be 
the future leader of Zimbabwe. The divide and conquer stra- 
tegy had the effect of making Muzoreawa, Nkomo, and Sithole 
change their positions on 2 number of issues. Consequently, 
at different times each one of them appeared to be an incon- 
Sistent opportunist whose basic motives, credibility, and 
Sincerity were very much in question. THEOugroeut "2his 
period, only Robert Mugabe would refuse "to dblow with the 
wind" and it would be his unyielding consistency ard a 


strict adherence to a basic set of principles and goals that 


would insure his ultimate victory. Ot ct  Ehis internal 
bickering and distrust, ZANU would emerge 2s che nost 
powerful Zimbabwean nationalist organization, and it would 


be ZANLA that would carry on an intensified and successful 
guerrilla war during the final years of the nationalist 
struggle. 

Finally, the significance of the 1974 Portuguese coup 
and subsequent transfer of power in Mozambique toa new 
FRELIMO government in 1975 cannot be underestimated. The 


existence of a government, who had itself been 2 nationalis+ 
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guerrilla organization only a few months earlier, adjacent 
femand Sympathetic to the Matlonmaltse cause, had a dramatic 
influence on the negotiating process, the struggles within 
the nationalist movement, and the guerrilla war. 

In late 1972 and early 1973, Bishop Abel Muzorewa'ts ANC 
began preliminary negotiations wilth the Smith regime. 
Although the ANC was opposed +o guerrilla warfare and 
yvaolent revolution, it was nevertheless unyielding in its 
demands for immediate aajority rule. pecs ey Smith 
attempted to circumvent the ANC by dealing only with his own 
hand-picked group of African leaders and organizations. But 
aS the ANC's influence and ability to organize popular 
Support increased, Smith gave up these tactics and began 
dealing with Muzorewa. Thus, because the ANC was the only 
mationalist party officially recognized by the RFG and 
because it was the only nationalist organization that could 
operate overtly and legally within Rhodesia, Muzorewa's 
power and influence increased dramatically. Muzorewa hoped 
that the fact that the ANC was based -inside of Rhodesia 
would serve as his ace in the hole during the negotiating 
Sinorts. 

Although the nationalist guerrilla organizations outside 
of Zimbabwe (ZANO, ZAPU, and FROLIZTI) had supported 
Muzorewa's campaign against the Anglo-Rhodesian Proposals of 
no7 2, they were denouncing his negotiations with the 
Rhodesian Pront government. The more radical nationalist 
Organizations did not agree with Muzorewa'a strategy of 
achieving democratic rule through adn-violent neans. They 
Still felt that violent revolution was the only means of 
getting independence and majority rule in Rhodesia-Zinbabwe. 
In addition, ZANU, ZAPO, and FROLIZI were still wasting 
precious effort on verbal attacks on one another, each one 
claiming to be more radical than the other two 


organizations. 
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Moe SitWation was further complicated sy the weak link- 
ages between the guerrilla and political wings of the 
nationalist organizations. The JMC had never gotten off the 
ground. ZANU and ZAPU did not maks any sincere effort to 
coordinate military planning and operations. By 1973, ZANU 
was very far advanced in infiltrating guerrillas into 
Rhodesia and setting up a2 ovoolitical infrastructure in the 
Rhodesian country-Sside. ZANU leaders felt that joint mnili- 
tary operations with ZAPU would only serve to slow their own 
Beogress. fearch 1973, an OAG™ conc: Tiaation council 
persuaded ZAPU and ZANU to form a joint military and poli- 
meat council. As might have been sxpected, this organiza- 
tion was no more effective than the JMC, and both ZANLA and 
ZIPRA continued to go th2ir own independent, uncoordinated 
ways. - 

In addition to this split between ZANU and ZAPU, there 
Was an additional split between the ZANU political leaders 
and the ZANLA guerrilla commanders. The military leaders, 
Rex Nhongo and Josiah Tongogara, refused to subordinate 
their guerrilla army to the ZANU political leaders and did 
not acknowledge Sithole as the legitinate leader of ZANU. 
They felt that, since they had the military power, that they 

Muzorewa and Smith began unofficial discussions during 
the first several months of 1973, thea first official talks 
Dee OccUTring until 17 July 1973. Throughout these discus- 
Sions, which lasted into 1974, Muzorewa stuck tc «he prin- 

iple of immediate majority rule while Smith was unyielding 
in his demand that the nationalists would have to accept the 
1971 Anglo-Rhodesian Proposals. swath totally rejected all 
ANC demands to end racial discriaination inland tenure, 
education, franchise, and the civil service and to free 
political detainees on the grounds that the 1971 prepcsals 
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a a 
eetseas> from the guercillas and panctly tec pressure the ANC 
+90 accept the 1971 proposals, Snitt 

repressive laws in 1973 and 1974. 

In a 20 March 1974 latter from six imprisoned members of 
ZANU'sS central committee, including Sithole and Mugabe, 
Muzorewa was condemned for conducting negotiations with an 
illegal regime and asked to terminate all discussions with 
*he Smith government. The ANC gav> Muzorewa a mandate +9 
Teach an agreement with Smith that would provide for unin- 
peded progress towards majority rule. By March 1974, Smith 
Was Stiil refusing to budge from tha 1971 orovosals. The 
ANC rejected Smith's offers andon 20 June 1974 Muzorewa 
Bpeemenced the constitutional talks. At this time, Smath 
leaked information that was intended to undermine 4uzorewa's 
Smeeebility with *the nationalists. Smith csclatmed that 
Muzorewa had agreed to tne 1971 proposals. Muzorewa denied 
the accusations sayin that he had only agreed to the 1971 
Proposals as a “basis for negotiation." In September 1974, 
S@u-n produced a document signed by Bishop Muzorewa which 
Stated that "S8ishop Muzorewa, in his cavacity as President 
Seeeceme Aftican National Council, gave an understanding that 
he accepted «he 1971 propesals for 2 settlement and that he 
would urge the British government, Sno benalst of th sareean 
people, to implement the proposals." [Ref. 32] This agree- 
ment had been signed on 17 August 1973 and *he key phrase, 
Was a basis for negotiation (or discussion)," was nissing 
from Smith's version of tha agreement, which was reprinted 
in the Rhodesia Herald on 27 September 1974. This incident 
is probably best elucidated by Martin and Johnson in Tha 


struggle for Zimbabwe 


4 
Ow 15 October, nea Cireular distzcibuzed _to AWC 
offices, the Bishop claimed that he had_ been 
cheated ey eee ene documiat. He said that 
he had initiatéd the taiks, ES Woscn, ~oscen had 
come with a prepared statement apoarently under 





Mge esommoeion ees the AWC 82d changed «heir 
minds over the 1977 settlement proposals and were 
now Me Momacecepe “16h. [iis wes 852 the 
case. nen Ar. See produced the prepared 
statement for signing, we signed, but I said that 
the 1971 settlement proposals could See form the 
basis for discussion. asked Mr. Smith to amend 


his copy of the document and I believed he had 
done so inthe presence of the two witnesses." 
One of the witnesses, Chad dear ee an uncle of 
Muzorewa_ and a conservative olitician fron 
Federal days, who favoured a settlement based vee 
the 1971 Pong oans issued a statement “tages 

was amazed at the lh A Claim that he had bee 

cheated and suggested Muzorewa should araceé fully 
Betare from politics and Shepherd ae Flock. Even 
taking into account Yuzorewa's Re rtLcal <Hnepe.— 
tude, it is incredibis that h2 should have signed 
an agreement which went eta y against the 


African opinion 2x pressed ee, the Hieance 
Commission. PEVeamnOGe 2nersiioile, Or perhaps 
merely naive, is the fact--even if hé really neant 


to include the phrase that the proposals were on! 

a "basis for oe OU ee oa th Signed the iocument 

before ensuring =hage Lee had bese ancetteds 

{ Ref. J 

Meanwhile, events in Portugal had had a dramatic effect 

on the situation in Rhodesia. Ch co” ADSL. 1970, the 
Portuguese armed forces conducted a successful coup d'etat 
against the government of Dr. Caetand. The primary reasons 
for the coup were the disillusionment and war weariness of 
the Portuguese Army over the counterinsurgencis in Guinea 
Bissau, Angola, and Mozambique and the rampant inflation in 
Portugal. The coup affected the situation in Rhodesia in 
three WayS.e Boese of 212., the Portuguese-South 
Africa-Rhodesia alliance against nationalis+ guerrillas was 
about to be broken up. [t was obvious that Portugal was 
Withdrawing from Africa. South Africa, who had economic 
involvement in Mozambique, was faced with the prospect of 
having to develop a good working relationship with a new 
(probably FRELIMO) governaent in Mozambique. Phe: Vorscer 
government had given immediate recognition to ‘the new 
Portuguese government. min addaci on, mae vSouch) -Afeican 
forces were starting to take heavier casualties in Rhodesia. 
Consequently, it was verv possible, from Ian Smith's point 
@eewiew, that South African support for his counterinsur- 
gency would wane. 
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Secondly, the Smith regime was faced with the prospect 
of hostile governments on two of its borders. Indeed, in 
1975 FRELIMO came to power in Mozambique and the MPLA came 
to power in Angola, giving the Zimbabwean guerrillas 
increased sources of sanctuary, supply, and assistance. 
Pinally, involvement and failure in Angola would ultimately 
cause both the United States and South Africa to pressure 
Ian Smith to seriously negotiate a solution to «he Rhodesian 
dilemma. 

By mid-1974, Prime Minister Vorster of South Africa 
realized that it was in South Africa's best interests to 
defuse the situation in Rhodesia. Vomster £212 that the 
Portuguese coup dfetat and the likelihood of a FRELIMO 
government coming into power in Mozambique made <he Smith 
regime's military defeat inevitable unless a constitutional 
solution could be worked out in Rhodesia. Indeed, the 
Changed situation in Mozambique was “the primary factor 
influencing Vorster's attitudes and policies towards 
Rhodesia. South Africa's dependence upon Mozambique'ts 
seaports, labor, and hydroelectric power would require 
Vorster to develop a working relationship with the new 
government in Mozambique. Also, Vorster felt that he had to 
do something to defuse the popular 2ppeal of radical black 
leaders such as FRELIMO's Samora Machel. Thus, Vorster 
hoped that by assisting ina settlement of the Rhodesian 
problem and aiding, rather than hindering, Mozambique's 
transition *o an independent government, he might be able to 
Obtain the respect of the noderate black states and possibly 
revive his dream of a South African dominated scuthern 
African economic community. 

If Vorster was going to hava any hope of success in 
pressuring Smith to work for a constitutional settlement, he 


would need an ally among one of the African states to apoly 
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Meeesame type of pressure upon the nationalist guerrillas 
and to act as an intermediary betwean Smith and the nation- 
alists. Countries such as Malawi, Senegal, and Ivory Coast 
were out of consideration because their close relations with 
South Africa and the former colonial powers gave them little 
credibility with the guerrillas. Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
was out because since 1971 he had consistently opposed all 
negotiations between nationalists and the illegal Smith 
regime ard because ne was still providing the guerrillas 
with rear base training facilities. It was also unlikely 
fmmat VOrster could hope for any help from MNach2l's FRELIMO, 
which was still a sradical Marxist guerrilla movement and 
assisting in the infiltration of ZANLA guerrillas through 
Tete Province into Rhodesia. The only alternative left to 
Vorster was Zambia, who, although still allowing ZIPRA guer- 
Tillas to infiltrate from Tanzania through Zambian terri- 
tory, had the most to gain economically and politically, 
from a Rhodesian settlement. 

Representatives of Vorster's government net secretly 
with representatives of Kaunda's government in New York in 
early October 1974. Zambia asked South Africa if she would 
be willing to help get rid of the Smith regime and help 
bring about majority rule and independence in Rhodesia. The 
Zambian government also asked if the South Africans would be 
Willing to allow the UN *3 assume responsibility for guiding 
Namibia towards independence. The South Africans replied 
that they would be willing to assist in a negotiated settle- 
ment in Rhodesia as long 2s there was a guaranteed transi- 
tion period in Rhodesia and a guarantee that, once Zimbabwe 
Was independent, it would net be used as a base for guer- 
meereeattacks on South Africa. On 8 October 1974, the 
Zambian government in Lusaka drafted a document that was to 


be come known as the "Detante Scenario." Entitled "Towards 
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Afria," the most important provisions 


Po itetenteeeApPrEOaGch to Peaceful Change in Southern 


as follows: 


be met by the end of November. 


SO6« 


that the Rhodesian government moved rapidly towards 


i fo agreed to 
in Rhodesia, along wir 
Botswana, <¢ ue as long as such a soluti 
would provide for eedom an justice for a 
people, regardless of cace, color, creed, or éthn 
group. 


work for a peaceful solution 
the governments of TanZani 
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Fae Zambia and the other Frontline States would not 
SUPpport an increase in the war effort 1f peaceful 
conditions are possible. 


3 _The Zambian, Tanzanian, Botswanan, and 
Mozambiquen governments would agree to a Summit with 
the Vorster government only if its objectives were 
clearly defined. 


4. South Africa was to romise to. recognize de 
jure the new FRELIMO govetnment and promise TB 
Begs iRemePOLIttcally, 2cone@aically, and finan- 
cially. 

Sh South Africa was to prevent attacks upon 
Mozambigue by mercenaries based in Rhodesia and 
eeucn Africa. 

6 


4 South Africa was to initiate action t9 renego- 
tiate terms on harbors, railways, _and Boe. charges, 
_Cabora Bassa, 


es Mozambigue would reaffirm its MOLE Of non=ag- 
MeeSsl.On against South Africa and woul not allow 
its territory to be used as a base for mercenaries 
Meee nsutgents attacking into South Africa. 


S. | Mozambique would not interfere in the internal 
Mepairs Of Otnmer indsoendent countries, including 
south Africa. 


9. South Africa would advise th 
me OOLIiticai solution to the &h 
"most negotiable and urgent." 


Smith regine that 
desian problem is 


10. SCUcChONAG Gn GauwOould not intar 
internal affairs and would with 
personnel and equipment for Rhodes 


re in Rhodesia'ts 
aw all security 


Ait. South Africa would declare that a nag 
Settlement was in Rhodesia's pest interests a 
1t waS against any further escalation of tha 


of this documen*+ were 


Mae wavpove conditions of the "Detente Scenario" were to 


Vorster had no trouble doing 


In addition, the South African government was to ensure 
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Bonstitutional conference by implementing the following siz 


pexnts: 
1 Releasing all political datrainees and vorisoners 
pemiee cheie voice is both credible and final in any 
negotiations. In this connection, Mr. Joshua Nkomo, 
Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole and their lieutenants 
command tremendous influence and will for a long 


+ime remain the voice of reason; 


ap b? ft ing the ban on ZAPU and ZANU and the 
restrictions 6f movenents on Ileaders,so that the 
eee sete miety ana secOnSsEUCti Vely in the searc 

On @ juUSt political solution as an alternative to 
the current armed struggles; 


5 Suspend political trials and revoke death 
entences for political cffenders; 


Suspend all politically discriminatory leg:isla- 


5. . .Gearing the SAS (South African Government 
administration to help deéuse racial tension. an 
create a political clinate for the acceptance of the 
mmevesal OL the constitutional conference repre- 
senting ZAPG and ZANT tne Rhodesian Front, and 
other volitical parties in. Rhod¢sia under British 
Chairmanship. In these circumstances the current 
armed struggle will be replaced by a new spirit of 
@eoperation and racial harmony which 1s _ the founda-~ 
iaon for Oleeestcal sta debility and cherefore justit- 
ing withdrawal of the Suen Aeetcan Scecuraty 
orces; 


O.< SAG to make it clear that they will support. 
legally constituted government ‘irrespective of 


Facial composition in Rhodesia. [Ref. 


t 


Zambia and her "friends" (Tanzania, Botswana, and 
Mozambique) in turn promised +9 publicly welcome these moves 
by the South African and Rhodesian governments and +0 use 
their influence to ensur2 that ZAND and ZAPU cease the arned 
Seeuggie and work towaris a political solution ‘to the 
problem. 

In regard to Namibia, South Africa was asked to reaffirn 
its policy of self-determination in accordance with the will 
of the majority, to recognize SWAPO 2s a political organiza- 

19m in Namibia, to cease physical abuse of prisoners, and 
to encourage ex-patriot Namibians t> return to the country 
to participate in the political process. I+ should be roted 
Seem one “Detente Scenario" jid not ask South Africa to 
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reiease Namibian political prisoners, to acknowledge Walvis 
Bay aS an intergral part of Namibia, or to allow the UN to 
@enrty out the process of Namibia's decolonization. sal 
return, Zambia and her "friends" would ask SWAPO to cease 
violent activity and to register itself asa legitamate 
Belitical party opposed *9 violent change, provided South 
meetca ailowed it to do so. 

All of these commitments in the "Detente Scanario"” wera 
to be met by mid-December 11974 when a Summit conference 
would be held between Vorster and K2aunda {and hopefully ths 
other Frontline leaders). Unfortunately, the conference was 
cancelled when Vorster was unable to keep his part of ths 
agreement. He had to postpone his plans to withdraw South 
African military personnel from Rhodesia. 

Nevertheless, WOmaier WaSweanle +O convince Smith to 
release the detained nationalist leaisrs to go to a confer- 
ence with the leaders of the Frontline States in Lusaka in 
November 1974. It wasn't just ths pressure from Vorster 
that had caused Smith to release the nationalist leaders. 
In 1974 in Rhodesia securit forces had started taking much 
heavier casualties. THe wractounce Juerrillas to security 
forces Killed was five to one, which was unaccaptable in a 
guerrilla war and ina country where blacks outnumbered 
whites twenty to one. ZANLA's chang? in strategy was taking 
its toll against the sécurity forces. In addition, when «he 
Dame=—month transition period preceding an independent 
Mozambique was over in June 1975, the Rhodesian Front 
government would be facing a hostil2 FRELIMO government on 
Seew of its borders. PiHussee Le @ewas to Smith's advantage €o 
free the imprisoned nationalist leaders in the hope that 
they would agree to a ce2asefire that would eliminate the 
Mebitary threat to the Smith regime. 
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On 1 November 1974, Ndabaningi Sithcis was, WALLS ia 
prison, suspended as the president of ZANU by the inprisoned 
ZANU Executive cCommittsée. There ware several reasons for 
Sithole's suspension. fhe central committesa was stil 
enraged at Sithole's denunciation of the armed struggle at 
his 1969 trial. In 1974, Sithole refused to appear before 
+he ZANU central committa2? %*59 answer questions about his 
1969 denunciation. MESO 1fn 197-4, Sithole had had sev 
discussions with Rhod2sian special branch OLeicers. 
Consequently, he was suspected by the other ZANU leaders of 
being a "quisling." Finally, the teaw tha= Droke “the 
camel's back was Sithole's statement that "one-man, one- 
vote" was not an immediata goal but nerely a slogan to be 
used in mobilization and negotiations. In the 1 November 
vote on Sithole's suspension, Tekere, Nkala, and Nyagumbo 
voted for the suspension while Mugab2 abstained from voting. 
Malianga, as chairman, did not votes but opvosed Sithole'ts 
Seepension on the grounds that it was urconastitutional 
without a meeting of the ZANU Congress. [Ref. 35] 

When Zambian government officials arrived in Salisbury 
on 8 November 1974 to pick up Sithol2 for the Lusaka confer- 
ence, they were instead aet py Mugabe and Malianga. The 
ZANO central committee had deciijied that Mugabe, the 
General-Secretary, and Malianga, the Secretary for Youth and 
Culture, should replace Sithole in Lusaka. emmys Zek joke Mar ubpel 
Lusaka, Mugabe and Malianga, who were unknown *o ‘the 
Frontline State leaders, were confronted by Kaunda, Nyerere, 
and Machel. Becised Of lastigating a coup in prison and of 
acting against the ZANU constitution, they were prevented 
from contacting their ZANU colleagues in Lusaka, placed 
under house arrest over aight, and unceremoniously flown 


back to detention in Rhodasia the next morning. 
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On i2 November 1974, Kaunda called Sitholé to Lusaka, 
either as a private individual or as the ZANU president. [In 
buseka, Kaunda told Sithsle that while the Frontline Stats 
leaders did not want to impose Sithole's leadership upon 
ZANU, ZANQO can the SSKke0f losting sthe -supportyof the 
Mmeontline States if it did not resolve its internal crisis. 
Sithole met with five members of the ZANLA war council, the 
Dare re Chimurenga (DARE); Nyangumbo, who had been in prison 
with Sithole, Chitepo, the ZANU National Chairman who had 
been in Zambia, Mudzi, the Administrative Secretary, 
Meamaogare, the Chief of Defense, and Matuare, the Politcal 
Commisar. Tongogara stated that the decision +o susoend 
Sithole had endangered ZANJ training facilities in Tanzania 
and Chitepo expressed the opinion that Kaunda aight use the 
suspension as an excuse to throw ZANU out of Zambia. The 
six leaders came to the tonclusion that Sithole had been 
betrayed by the executive committse and that Nyangumbo 
should return to Que Que Prison to convince them to chang? 
their minds. Meanwhile, Sithole ani his associates flew to 
Tanzania where they were assured by Nyerere of his continued 
eupoport of ZANT. Upon arriving in Mozambique, Machel told 
them that he would arrest every guecrilla in “4ozambique if 
the ZANU executive committ2e did not change its decision on 
Sithole's suspension. Metem euch Criticism by Nkala and 
Tekere at Que Que, Nyagumbo was abl2 to convince the execu- 
tive committee to adopt a resolution suspending the effect 
of Sithole's suspension pending a final decision by «hse 
congress. {Ref. 36] 

With Sithole reinstated as ZANU*'s president, the 
Frontline state leaders were free to concentrate on the 
Beaeger and more Critical voroblems of uniting the ANC, ZANU, 
ZAPU, and FROLIZI and initiating 2 peace summit with 
Rhodesia. Betweeen 3 ani 8 December 1974, neetings wer3 
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held in Lusaka between the Frontlin2 State leaders (Samora 
Machel of Mozambique, Saretse Khana of Botswana, Julius 
Nyerere of Tanzania, and Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia) and the 
leaders of the ANC (Muzotewa), ZANU (Sithole), ZAPU (Nkomo), 
and FROLIZI (Chikerema). As a result of these discussions, 
on 7 December 1974 the nationalist leaders aqreed to 
dissolve their individual »rganizatisns and to form a united 
front under the name African National Council (ANC). Bishop 
Muzorewa waS appointed the oresident of the new ANC. The 
organization and functions of this new ANC were explained in 
the "Zimbabwe Declaration of Unity" of 7 December 1974: 
ZANU, ZAPU, FROLIZI, and ANC hereby agree to unite 
fie ANC 


= 13) ies * 


2 The parties _recognize the ANC as the unifying 
force of the people of Zimbabwe. 


+he ANC ela THelwstOn thts Lt Of the presi- 
fe) 


dents ZANU, Garg, -aca FROLIZI under the 
ee tale Ge tie ofesident of the ANC. 
(5) ZAP ANU, and FROLIZI shall each appoint 
three other persons +o join the enlarged ANC 
executive. 
4. The enlarged ANC executive shall have the 
forlowing functions: 
(a) Iie pee rele EOL Samy sconetecnpence £or =the 
past Stowe r tO fms Majority that might be 
called. 


1 
(DY _To prepare for the holding of a congress 
faa Loar nonths at which-- - 
(1) A revised ANC constitution shall be 
adopted. ; 
iif The cee of the united people of 
imbabwe shall be electedi; 7 
(Jay) OF stmecement of policy for ths new ANC 
Will be considered. 
(Cc) TO Organize the people for such conference 
and congress. 


The leadership of the ZAPU ZANU,, and FROLIZI 
Meedpon their supporters and all Zinbabweans die: 
liy behind the ANC under its enlarged executive. 


_ZAPU, ZANQ, and FROLIZI will take steps to merge 
eir respective organs and structures into the ANC 
fore the congress to be held within four nonths. 


The leaders recognize, th? inevitabilic 
Inued armed strugglé@ until the total liber 
imbabwe. 
ed 


fur< 


Abel Tendekayl Muzorewa President of 
Joshua Mquabuko Nkomo President of ZA 
Ndabaningi Sithole President of ZANU 
James Robert Chikerema President of FR 


UNMNM OAN Oto HAW 


eee: 
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State douse, Lusaka 

Pret. 37] 

The "Salisbury Declaration " of 11 December 1974 further 
elaborated on the basic position and goals of the new ANC: 


Recognizing the Pee ye ee ness for mney ip qihe 
Zimbabwe liberation STE ROLTZ the executivé commit- 
tees of ZAPU, ZAWNU IZ and ANC have met in 
Lusaka to discuss the aims, est and methods 
to be pursued. Full agreemen* was reached on the 
following points: 


le we have agreed to 
tion wit he immédiate 2 
firtrner, that this or 
Aftican National Zounci 


unite under one organiza- 
muect. We have “agreed 
anization shall be the 


23 We shall be working for the independence of 
Our COUNTLY « Wwe assume that on this” demand for 
independence there is no dizference among 
Rhodesians of all races. But there has unti 

now been a differance on the kind of indepen- 
dence which Zimbabwe must have. The Rhodesian 
Peenmt has, inthe past, eae Bey Soe on 
the basis of ainority, Gus S35 Se solace. 
The indevendence ws still seek oe ss ependence 
On the basis of majority rul:. 


3- For the purpos2s of achieving en 
we have always been ready to enter 1 
tions with others concerned. Now 
us have been released from datention, we be 
the time is ripe for us to repeat ‘this of 
Without pre-conditions on bot Sides we 
Peayeecomertces Inco INmediate and mMeanin 
negotiations with leaders of tne Rhodes 
Eeont , ane When the DEEeISR . gOvernnent “in 
Britain on the steps to be taken tos. achieve 
independence on the basis of majority rule. 


t 44-4 


Pstit}<dond 
TeDe Din ID 


NQ thleip eter 


t*-rhw iD 


4. Toe cememseration OL OUD Sincerity, all 
freedom fighters will be instructed, as Soon as 
a date for negotiation has been fixed, 5 © 


suspend fighting. 


5. We are not racialists.. . We accept the right 
of white Rhodesians to live ink pees ana 
Share the same rights and obligations of citiz- 
enship as theic fellow Rhodesians of the 
Majority comMunity, without any discrimination 
Bemcae Crowes Of face, COlLOULT, OF Creed. 

6. _ We call upon ali Rhodesians, and all who 
reside in. Rhodesia to remain calm, maintain 


peace and to go about their normal’ business 
while these matters are being considered, an 
while any negotiations are proceeding. 


ls We call upon all Zimbabyvyeans ee oN eo 
are, +O Temain united behind the déman 
independence on the oe of majority rule ana 
to give full support to the African National 
eouncii. 
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Ss He appeal ct 
abroad £5 _, con: 
Sacigge2 Unee 
basis of majorit 


e 
2 
ed: Abel Tendekayl uu 


ig ed: Joshua Mgqabuko 

igned: Ndabaningi Sithole F 
Boned ¢ James Robert Dambd 
President of FROLOZI [Ref. 38 
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It was clear from the Lusaka and Salisbury 4a 


‘Q 
to 
iD 

(D 

a 

(D 
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met the new ANC was willing to negotiate direct 


Smith's Rhodesian Front government in order to bring ab 
peace settlement and majority rule. Treas as croc eg TsO 
statements and policies of previous nationalist orga 
tions who viewed the Smith government as an illegal regime 
that could not be negotiated with. Nevertheless, discus- 
Sions between the Smith jgovernment and the new ANC were in 
trouble from the very start. Smith accused the nationalists 
of not enforcing the ceasefire which had been agreed upon as 
a precondition for any future talks. Rdidwe tonal ly,.. Smitha 
refused to attend talks sutside of Rhodesia and refused to 
grant immunity from arrest to exiled nationalist leaders to 
allow them +o attend talks within Rhodesia. Maret preven — 
nary talks in Salisbury between th2 RFG and the ANC, a 
conference was finally held between the two parties ina 
Beeeeway Car on the Victoria Falls Bridge on 26 August 1975. 
Inspite of the personai efforts of both Kaunda and Vorster, 
the talks broke down sson after they began. The primary 
reason for the deadlock was Smith's refusal to even consider 
any transfer of power from minority to majority rule. 
Bealizing the futility of peaceful negotiations, the ANC 
had already begun ‘to make preparations to renew and accel- 
erate the guerrilla war. In 8 July 1975, ANC leaders had net 
in Dar 2s Salaam to establish the Zimbabw2 Liberation 
Council (ZLC) and ‘to send Muzorewa, Nkomo, Sithole, and 


Chikerema to visit guerrilla camps in Tanzania. The ZLC was 
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Meme ccsponsible for tratining and equipp2ng the guerrillas 
miageplanning and carrying out the guerrilla war should the 
peace talks break down. AS might have been expected the ZLC 
meraed in its attempts to to coordinate the guerrilla effort 
due to the rivalries and factionalism within the nationalist 
movement. Yan Smith would go t9 great efforts to take 
advantage of this internal factionalism in the ANC and its 
sub-organizations in order to negotiate an internal settle- 
ment with what he felt were the more moderates and resvon- 
sible and reasonable members of the nationalist movement. 

The first split within the ANC that Smith was able to 
exploit was that between Bishop Muzorewa and Joshua Nkomo. 
Shortly after the breakdown of the Victoria Palls talks, 
disagreements between Muzorewa and Nkomo came t9 a head. On 
11 September 1975, Muzorewa expelled Nkomo, wnao nad aspira- 
tions or challenging Muzorewats authority and heading the 
mie hamself, from the ANC for initiating independent discus- 
sions with and collaborating with the Smith government. je: 
late September 1975, Nkomo held his own ANC congress, which 
Was attended by six thousand delegates, including nearly 
Pworth:=rds of the old ANC axecutive committee. On 28 
September 1975, Nkomo was elected president of the ANC and 
Shortly thereafter he began pr2lininary meetings with Smith 
to discuss the possibility of reopaning formal negotiations. 
On 1 December 1975, Smith and Nkomo announced their intent 
to negotiate a constitutisnoal settlement. This declaration 
£o negotiate was immediately denounc2d by both Muzorewa and 
Sithole. Sithole declared that ZANLA guerrillas would begin 
anew the guerrilla war in Zimbabwe. As will be discussed 
shortly, Sithole's threat was meaningless as he no longer 
had control over the ZANLA forces. 

Formal negotiations between Smith and Nkomo occurred 


Suman g the first half of March 1975. DUEIngGsohas period, 





poth the British and United States governments urged Smith 
to moderate his stand against majority rule. Nkomo proposed 
to Smith the creaticn of 2 144-seat Legislature with between 
36 and 58 seats to be held by whites. Simin, “om the other 
hand, wanted a three-tier assembly with one-third of the 
Seats reserved for whites, one-third for blacks, and one- 
third selected by electors on a common role with high quali- 
fications. The Rhodesian Front government felt that this 
system would insure white control of the majority of the 
assembly seats for at least ten to fifteen years. Nkomo and 
Smith failed to reach an agreement and the talks between 
them collapsed on 19 March 1975. 

During this same period, the ANC was also being torn 
apart by a power struggle that was taking place between the 
leaders of ZANOD and ZANLA. Although this rivalry withinz 
ZANU had been brewing for a long time, the split within ZAND 
was brought to a head on 19 March 1975 with the assaSination 
in Zambia of Herbert Chitspo, the ZANU national chairman. 
Chitepo, a militant nationalist, hadi opvosed the consolida- 
meow or ali the nationalist organizations under the new ANC. 
He had also opposed the planned ceasefire and aegotiations 
with the Rhodesian governnent. ByeScatiy 1975, Chitepo's 
primary concerns were reinforcing and ztesupplying «he ZANLA 
guerrillas fighting inside of Rhodesia. Consequently, his 
Beowomt Him into direct conflict with the Sithole wing of 
ZANU, the ANC, and the government of Zambia. In pursuance 
Of a constitutional settlement, these three organizations 
had cut back on the assistance thay had been giving to 
Chitepo and his ZANLA guerrillas. When Chitepo was murd- 
ered, a number of groups were accused of being responsibls 
for his death, including the Rhodesian government, ZAPU, and 
Sarnole's wing of ZANU. inmost = ha OC mo 2tevent 9 further 
violence and to prevent ZANLA from using Zambia as a2 base 
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Memmmeen ch £5 intensify the gquarrilla wart, on 23 March 1975 
the Zambian government arrested nost of the ZANU/ZANLA 
leaders who were residing in Zambia. Kaunda was not to 
release these leaders until 17 October 1976. The ultimate 
effect of the Chitepo assasination and the subsequent crack- 
down on ZANLA guerrillas in Zambia was to further facticn- 
alize both ZANU and the ANC. 

momo May 1975, Sithole, in accordance with the Lusaka 
Unity Accord of December 1974, ordered ZANU to dissolve and 
fo integrate ints the new ANC. The ZANU DARS in Zambia 
refused to obey Sithole's orders and denounced the ANC, 
Sithole, and the peace negotiations. Ones? Jul yaei975, 
Sithole attempted to regain his lost control over the ZANLA 
guerrilla forces by creating the ZLC, which was an alliance 
betweer ZANU and ZAPU. The mors militant ZANU guerrilla 
leaders in Zambia opposed this Sithole-ANC effort and initi-~ 
ated what would turn out £5 be a complete break with Sithole 
and the ANC. 

In mid-1975, four DARE members detained at Mpima Prison 
in Zambia, Tongogara, Mudzi, Kangai, and Gumbo, decided that 
Sithole would have to be removed as the head of ZANT. The 
four ZANLA commanders began to lobby guerrillas based in 
@eebia tO gain support for their plan to replace Sithola. 
Their position was further strengthened when Sithole failed 
to back up the ZANLA guerrillas aft2ar a number of them had 
been fired upon and killed by Zambian trcoops during an inci- 
dent in a guerrilla camp on 11 September 1975. The final 
result of the DARE members! efforts was the "“Mgagao 
Declaration" of late September 1975. Signed by forty-three 
ZANLA officers at the Mjgag2o0 guerrilla camp in Zambia, the 


main points of the document are summarized below: 


Tig The ZANLA guerrillas thanked the OAU Liberation 
Committee, the Tanzanian government, and FRELIMO for 
thelr Support of the arme struggle. 
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2 he guerriilas re 
arne Sad iee as the 
ation and denounced a 
government. 


3 Although © Snr 1 
fac 2 Fee gd ae 

" they asserted § 
< 

a2 


firmed taasixc commitmen 
fivy means Of achieving 
n eieecllat 


s believed 
M4 "Lusaka 
Ye aS° 

expense of the arms 
guerrillas condemned Nkono for holding his own 
congress and creating an Nkomo ANC” £action. 
rthermore, the guerrillas accised Nkomo of colla- 
rating with the Salisbury and Pretoria govern- 
nts. 


ee guerrillas denounced the Z2LC and co 
pre andeeMUzOrewa fOr apDOLNting inss 
ticians rather than guerrilla commanders 


(tp 
Ord pu 


a 


The guerrillas accused Muzorewa, 
kerema of being incompetent leaders an 
m incapable of leading the ANC. 


i pre 


SM AOD toOMM BOMey tas 
Or 


- The guerrillas coniemned Sithole and the Za 
government for thelr poor treatnent of ZANLA d 
mees in Zambia. Zambia was declared an enemy oO 
guerrillas. 


mM) 3 


pealed +5 ‘*he OAU and the 
en overnmernts for support 
£ the guerrilla strudqgle. 


Mepzanian ea roenetamona 6 

(Ret. °39} Sontanuas2 On o 

A Gertically important aspect Of the "Mgagao 
Declaration " was that it foreclosed any chance Sithol? ever 
had of reasserting his authority over ZANLA (and thus ZANJ). 
It was also the first acknowledgement of Robert Mugabe as 
the popularly accepted leader of ZANU. At the meeting in 
September between the four DARE comnanders and the detained 
ZANU executive committee aembers at Mpima, the executive 
committee members told the commanders that Mugabe, as +*he 
party secretary-general, was the next man in the ZANO poli- 
tical hierachy and should taka ovar as leader, pending 
approval by a party congress. In the "Mgagao Declaration," 
the guerrilla commanders iid not go so faras to declares 
Mugabe the leader of ZANU, but did state that: 


An executive member who has been outstanding is 
Robert Mugabe... He has dsmonstrated this by 
defying the rigours of guerrilla life in the 
jungles of Mozambique. Since w2 respect hin most, 
in ali our dealings with the ANC leadership, he is 
the only person who can act as a middle mir. qa 


Ue 








[eo mek 2=ccecoteany direct dis¢gussicns with any of 
Foeeadied ee TeRCS onl s Patiin CEeene Robes: 
Mugabe to them. [Ref. 40] 

By January 1976, the DARE had officially removed Sithole 
from the ZANU presidency and had replaced him with Robert 
Mugabe. Mugabe did not become the president of ZANU at this 
time because of the legal and procedaral ramifications. He 
continued to maintain his title of secretary-general and 
picked up the additional title of leader. On 10 September 
1976, Sithole denounced the ANC and reclaimed the leadershinv 
of ZANU, thus claiming t9 be the leader of an organization 
that he himself had disbanded. Saeco 'S ateenps <9 regain 
the party leadership failad as Mugabe was already firmly 
entrenced as ZANU's leader. Sithole's career as a promi- 
nent, influential nationalist leader was over. 

With the breakdown cf the Victorcia Falls talks and thea 
change in ZANU*s leadership, the stage was set in late 1975 
for the formation of the Zimbabwe Peoples! Army (ZIPA) and 
the resumption of the guerrilla warc. Shortly after the 
"Mgagao Declaration," discussicns were begun between ZANU, 
ZAPU, and the Frontline States that would lead to the forma- 
eaon of ZIPA. There wer2 several reasons for the formation 
OreZIPA. First, two of the Frontline State leaders, Nyerere 
and Machel, had concluded as early as July 1975 that the 
Smith-AaNnc negotiations were going nowhere. Smith's 
unyielding stubborness, the divisions within the ANC, and 
Beet generally low opinions of Muzorewa, Nkono, Sithole, 
and Chikerema, convinced the two leaders that negotiations 
were hopeless and that they ought to prepare +o revitalize 
the war effort. The Frontline leaders had decided in Lusaka 
in July 1975 that, should the Victoria Palls talks fail, the 
ZANU, ZAPU, and FROLIZI guerrillas should be moved fron 
Zambia and Tanzania to canps in Mozambique in predaration 
for the resumption of th2 war. Ens tame around, the 
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Frontline State leaders wanted the war to be fought by one 
army, not two. 

Second, the ANC-forned ZLC had failed miserably. No 
major ZANLA or ZIPRA commanders had been appointed comman- 
ders in the Zimbabwe Liberation Army (ZLA), which was the 
Mebitary wing of the ZLC. Muzorewa had instead appointed a 
number of political leaders to leadership positions in the 
meee )6ChdEM 6caddition, he had appointed a number of junior guer- 
rilla leaders over the heads of th2ir more senior comman- 
ders. Sithole had appointed guerrilla leaders who had been 
Suspended from the DARE to positions of authority in the 
ZLA. In addition, the fact that Muzorewa had expelled Nkomo 
from the ANC all but ruled out ZAPO/ZIPRA participation in 
the ZLC/ZLA. Consequently, the ZLO/ZLA had nd leaders who 
had the respect or following of the guerrillas. 

Third, the detained ZANU leaders in Zambia felt that if 
they were going to get assistance from the OAU and the 
Frontline States for the war effort, they would have <zo 
create some sort of military alliancs. Consequently, they 
Saw the necessity of forning a joint command with ZAPU. 
Their professed militancy and belief in the armed struggle 
would get them nowhere without a unified military effort. 
Finally, there was a desire among leaders of both ZANU and 
ZAPU to short-stop competing FROLIZI afforts to gain influ 
ence in Rhodesia and valuable support from the OAd and «he 
Frontline States. The best way to do this was to form a 
JOint military command that excluded FROLIZI. 

During September and October 1975, Rex Nhongo, the 
senior ZANU guerrilla commander at liberty, and Jason Moyo, 
the externel 2APU0 Secretary-General in Zambia, met to 
discuss the possibility of bringing ZANLA and ZIPRA under a 
unified command. Neither ZANLA nor ZIPRA wanted to be domi- 
nated by the other. ZANLA had nore guerrillas, more 
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experience, and more current operations in Rhodesia. on the 
other hand, Mest Of ZANU "Ss political leaders, with the 
exception of Mugabe and Tekere who were in Mozambique, were 
in prison in either Rhodesia or Zambia. Bywcontrast, N<ono 
in Rhedesia and Moyo in Zanbia were2 still free. The ZANLA 
guerrillas felt that they would be at an unfair disadvantage 
if they had to deal with the ZAPU political leaders whils 
their own political leaders were unavailable. Nyerezte and 
Machel supported the ZANLA position. Agreement was finally 
reached and ZIPA was established on 12 November 1975. The 
ZIPA military committee had eighteen members, half of which 
were from ZANLA and half of which were from ZIPRA. Rex 
Nhongo of ZANLA was the arcmy commander while John Dube of 
ZIPRA was his deputy. Each functional area on the staff had 
Meonporficers, with the jlirector coming from one querrilla 
organization and his d2puty coming from enew Orne r. 
(Ref. 41] 

The ZIPA military command consisted of the most militant 
members of ZANLA and ZIPRA. Tha ZANLA commanders were 
anti-ANC, anti-Sithole, pro-DARE, and pro-Mugabe. The ZIPRA 
members were anti-ANC and oro-Nkomo.w. Although ZIPA began to 
fall apart after the Genev2 Conference in December 1976 due 
to several violent conflicts between fhe ~cqueretlias,; 
initially the command was fairly successful. ZIPA resumed 
the guerrilla war against the Rhodesian Front government on 
17 January 1976. Dus=img the Eilnrst Four months 9£ 1976, the 
Rhodesian Front government estimated that over 990 guer- 
rillas had entered Rhodesia while thousands more were being 
trained in Mozambique, Tanzania, and Zambia. The guerrillas 
adopted hit and run tactics aimed 2t crippling Rhodesia's 
economic sector. Reads, crailways, farms, and plantations 
were the primary targets. On 18 April 1976, ZANLA guer- 
Sees Dleweup the Beit Bridge rail link with South Africa. 
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Mummo chis atcack, thres whites South Aftican tourists were 
kilied, shattering the illusion that Rhodesian security 
forces were in complete control of the situation. 

Originally created as an apolitical military organiza- 
tion whose sole function was to provide military support to 
the political wings of ZANU and ZAPO, me 2S 2eemee, that 
ZIPA's downfall came when it Ddecame involved in politics. 
From ZIPA'ts very inception, its young ZANLA commanders had 
pledged their allegiance to Robert Mugabe and the ZAND 
leaders detained in Zambi3. In October 1976, Mugabe began 
negotiations wit Joshua WNkomo for the fornation of a 
ZANU-ZAPU Patriotic Front so that the two organizations 
could present a united front at the Geneva Conference in 
December. On 17 October 1976, President Kaunda finally 
released the detained ZANJ leaders, including the charis- 
Matic ZANLA guerrilla comnander, Josiah Tongegara. Shel see. 
this tine, the ZANLA conmanders had acknowledged Mugabe, 
Tongogara, and the other detained ZAND leaders as their 
leaders. They had worked for the release of the leadars and 
the revitalization of ZANT. Gpon the reiease of the ZAND 
detainees, the ZANLA commanders in ZIPA reversed their posi- 
Eon. They claimed the right to choose among the detainees 
for their leaders. They refused tS accept Tongogara as 4 
guerrilla leader. In addition, they rejected Mugabe's poli- 
tical leadership when he began negotiating for a political 
settlement. They claimed the right to have more input into 
the political processes. The ZIPA commanders felt that 
because they had the military forces, they could force the 
issue. However, ZIPA had overestimated its ability <¢9 
influence the situation. The ZIPA commanders had failed to 
take into account Tongogara'ts leadership abilities and popu- 
larity with the rank and file guerrillas. They had underes- 
timated Mugabe in the same way. En@addi*i0n, ZIPA was 
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fenendent upon Machel's government in Mozambique ‘for 
Support. Machel had spent too much effort getting the 
Zimbabwean nationalist movement unified to risk it all by 
supporting the rebellious military commanders. Also, both 
Nyerere and Machel were death oon coups. consequently, 
ZIPA's challenge to the authority of Muqabe and Tongogara 
was a failure. Phas failure, coupled with the internal 
fighting among the ZIPA querrillas in the Mozambique camps, 
Spelled the end of ZIPA as an e2ffective or influential 
organization by the end of 1976. 

Returning to the dinlomatic arena in early 19765, the 
British and United States governments again became involved 
in seeking a settlement in Rhodesi:3. On 22 March 1976, 
three days after the collapse of the Smith-Nkomo talks, 
British Foreign Secretary James Callaghan delivered a speech 
which declared Britain's willingness to assist in convening 
a constitutional conference providing the Smith government 
agreed +o certain preconditions. The preconditions imposed 
by the British government on the RP government were the 
Berncapie of majority rule, that elections for majority rule 
must be held in eighteen nonths to two years, that indepen- 
@ence would only occur after majority rule, that negetia- 
tions must rot be protract2d, and that no attempt should be 
made to thwart the progress towards majority rule and 
independence. [{Ref. 42] 

The British propesals pleced the onus to act right in 
man s@ith's lap. Smith rejected the British proposals as 
being as extreme as those 9£ th2 ANC. The American 
Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, outlined the following 
Amertican proposals on 27 April 1976 while in Zambia: 


mer tga) Support for the Callaghan proposals of 
33 eaech 1976; 


oP A declaration of America's "unrelenting opposi- 
mron” to the Salisbury regime until a negotiated 
settlement was reached; 
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ategic materials 
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- A promise to. discourage American citizens from 
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and 7. A propise t9 give $12.5 million in assis- 
tance to Mozambique and’ other states on Rhodesia's 
borders who suffered as a result of enforcing U.N. 


sanctions; 
ae U.S. assistance for Rhodesian refugees; 


96 A promase of economic, technical, and educa- 
tional assistance onc? an agreement nad been reaced; 


femmes upport for protestion of minority rights after 
independence. [Ref. ] 


Kissinger's speech in Zambia becane the basis for inten- 
sive negotiations which occurred between May and September 
1976. The negotiations involved Kissinger, Smith, the South 
African Prime Minister, Vorster, Great Britain, the nation- 
alist leaders, andthe Frontline State leaders. Kissinger 
himself met with Yorstar twice while other American offi- 
cials made several trips ¢o Africa +o meet wit other 
African leaders. On 24 Saptember 1976, Kissinger returned 
to Africa with the hope of finalizing an agreement. The 


result was a settlement oackage which became known as the 


a 


"Kissinger Proposals" and which included the following si 
points: 


1S Majority rule in two years; 


2 An immediate conference with African leaders to 
organize an interim government; 

ae The interim gov2arnmeant was to consist of a 
council of state, half of whose nembers weuld be 
black and half white, with a white chairman without 
a special vote. This council would be responsible 
mee drafting a new coastitution. There wouid alse 
be a council of ministers with executive authority 
@emeng the interim period. Pao ewow hInastries of 
Defense and Law and Orjier on this council were to be 


held by whites; 


4. Great Britain would enact snabling legislation 
once an agreement had been reached; 


26 Once the interim government was established a 
ceasefire would begin; 
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Bis The t@nternatewenal conmug ty Women ec rOyia 
"substantial economic Sages £5 assure Rhod¢esia's 
economic future. (Ref. J 


While Smith accepted the Kissinger Proposals in their 
entirety, as a "packaged jeal," it should be noted that che 
nationalis+ leaders and the Frontline State presidents did 
not totally accept the proposals but only viewed them as a 
basis for further discussion. Consequently, the Geneva 
Conference, which conver2d on 28 October 1976, was doomed 
from the very beginning because tha nationalists believed 
the Kissinger Proposals ware negotiable whila Snith demanded 
that they accept all or nothing. 

Greeatly October 1975, Robert Mugabe and Jason Moyo 
began negotiations in Mozambique to form an alliance between 
ZANU and ZAPU at the Geneva Conferences. Immediately before 
the conference, Mugabe and Nkomo finalized an agreement 
memenmetortmed the Patriotic Front (DF). Thavs , Mugabe and 
Nkomo attended the conferance as a joint delega*ion. The 
conference was also attended by Bishop Muzorewa, the leader 
of the UANC-ZLC, the Rhodesian government, and the British 
governmert. The Frontline. States and «he United States sent 
observers +o the conference. The Reverend Ndabaningi 
Sithole, claiming to be the legitamate leader of ZANU, also 
attended the conference. Mugabe did not object to Sithole'ts 
meeendirg the conference as long as he did not claim to 
represent ZaANU. Mugabe andthe PF successfully blocked 
Sithole's attempts to be recognized as ZANU's leader. Then 
Baenole offered to form a patriotic alliance with Muzorewa's 
UANC, the bishop, who already had a large following, turned 
hin down. It should b2 noted that on 14 September 1976 
Muzorewa had changed the name of his organization to the 
UANC in order to differentiate it from the Sithole organiza- 
tidn which also often us?i the name ANC in order to gain 


popular support. 
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Meitie £€eo Suith government wiewed “he frinesy puepose «cf 
+he Geneva Conference as being the implementation of the 
Kissinger Proposals, the nationalists had other proposals 
they wanted implemented. The CANS demands, which were also 
supported by the other Zimbabwean participants, were as 


follows: 


1 The immediate rel2ase Mae wOowemeonalit.cems, Of 
zap political pr isoners-—-detainees and.  rastrictees 
gnclucing people in the concentration villages. 

5 


P's The revocation of all death sentences coli- 
tical prisoners and prisoners of war and their 
immediate release. 

Se. The gees of general BEGET «ae all those 

considered to ave committs BOrrrLecak |) Came, 

including those outside the country. 

Mo The creation of conditions conducive to free 

political activities and freedon of expression in 

the country. 

5° miewhateingsoft all political trials. 

6, THemiasetang. of ,the state of emergency tcegethe 

Men all restfictive regulations a oresen 2 

EOorce. 

is In short, we demand the immediate 

#+he present racist and oppressive 

[ Ref. 

The Rhodesian delegates ignored the nationalist demands, 
whereupon the nationalist organizations informed the 
Rhodesian and British representatives Shat *heveiewould 
continue the guerrilla war if the conference did not come up 
Marnm an acceptable solution leading to majority rule. On 29 
October 1976, Robert Mugabe issued the following statement 
maach represented the position of the Patriotic Front: 


meconclusion, jet me say, Mr, Chairman, that our 


presence at MeSeGONn ceegce 25 LnNdicative ot our 
preparedness to pursue the mathod of peaceful 
negotiations. fe) Ss wleweae G> Of the fact that 


thougon we have had to resort t3 armed struggie we 
have done so because peaceful negotiations had 
Gemeinuously proved a failure. If this conferencs 
will therefore fail to produce a settlement of the 
Nature we desire, w2 shall have no option but to 
Sentinue to resort t> war in ocder to achieve our 


freedom and independence. We have always loved 
peace, put when peace was lost we resorted to war 
in order to achieve the lost peace. Let us 


achieve peace in Gensva for failure to do so will 
necessarily mean <¢h2 continuation Cee ear iN 
pursuit of peace. (Raf. 46] 
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Mee m= Semeva COnterenrce continued, so did the probiems. 
The African nationalists could not reach agreement anong 
themselves over most of the major issues, including the 
structure, composition, ana cueertion Of the transitional 
government before independence. The Smith government felt 
that there was no need for the conference if the national- 
ists were not going to accept the Kissinger package. On 5 
November 1976, Smith threatened t> negotiate a separate 
internal settlement with one of the other nationalist 
parties in order to implement the Kissinger package if the 
Geneva Conference broke down. The main issue that signalled 
the death Knell of the Geneva Conference was the question of 
who would control the security and defense forces during the 
interim government. The white regime insisted that the 
ultimate authority over the security and defense forces 
should lie with it during the transitional pericd before 
Majority rule. This was unacceptable to the African nation-~ 
alists. The Smith regime argued that unless it maintained 
Gemtrol over the ministries of defense and police, discip- 
line in the security forces would collapse and anarchy vould 
Besuit during the transitional period. The nationalist 
leaders, on the other hand, belisved that to leave thse 
police and defense ministries in white hands would give the 
Smith government *oo much influence during the transitional 
period. When the British government offered t9 appoint a 
British governor-general Pi ssantsnusy:, tO conteol the 
Security forces, Smith rejected the offer. Ail negotiations 
deadlocked, the Geneva Conferenc? was adjourned on 14 
December 1976 with the hope that it would be reconvened on 
17 January 1977. 

The stalemate between the nationalists and the Rhodesian 
Front government continued and the Geneva Convention was not 
Teconvened in January. In 21 January 1977, the British 
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ambassador *o the UN and chairman of the Geneva Conference, 
Ivor Richard, offered Ian Smith a new set of proposals which 
he hoped would break the deadlock. The main provisions of 
Richards' proposals were as follows: 


1... .A. transitional .goyernment to be headed by a 
British interim commiSsioner. 
2A Goyertnment to be led by a council of ministers 
Comprising equal representation by each of the dele- 
gations represented at Geneva plus representatives 
_Of the European community appointed by the commis- 
Beemer. (Such 4 council would have a substantial 
African majority.) 
5. The commissioner to be ee b an advisory 
council consisting of the heads of the delegations 
at Geneva. 
4. The heads of the Geneva delegations along with 
the heads of the army and the police force to serve 
On a national security council headed by the commis- 


sioner. 


itn Foreiqn affairs, jefence, and internal security 
to come under the commissioner. [Ref. 47] 


The Richards Plan scrapped the Weovisions of the 
Kissinger Proposal that would have guaranteed the white 
Chairmanship of the council of state and Rhodesian Front 
control of the Ministries of Defence and Law and Order. On 
24 January i977, Smith rajected th2 new British proposals 
and insisted that he would not accept anything other than 
the Kissinger Proposals. Smith announced that he was begin- 
hing negotiations with Bishop Muzorewa to obtain a separate, 
internal settlement. 

Smith had a nuaber of reasons t> believe that he would 
be able to reach an agreement with Muzorewa. Throughout the 
Geneva Ccnference, Smith falt that Muzorewa had demonstrated 
amore moderate position than had ‘4ugabe and Nkomo on ¢he 
issues of majority rule and control of the security forces 
during the interim government. The Rhodesian Front govern- 
ment believed that, even though he had no control over the 
nationalist guerrilla arnies, Muzorewa did command «he 


loyalty of more Africans inside of Rhodesia than did the 
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meee Otic Front. COrcecustciy, tc woulea be to MHuzoreyats 
advantage to negotiate a settlement with Smith rather than 
to risk losing his position as the dominant nationalist 
leader in Rhodesia to either Mugabe or Nkomo. Smith's stra- 
tegy was given a big assist on 9 January 1977 when, after a 
two-day meeting in Lusaka, the presidents of the Frontline 
States (Zambia, Tanzania, Mozambique, Botswana, and Angela) 
announced that they were going to throw all of their support 
behind the Patriotic Front which th2y considered to be the 
sole, legitamate, representative Zimbabwean nationalist 
organization. In a statement read by President Nyerere, the 
five leaders said that they had decided to give their "full 
Bebitical, material, and diplomatic support to the Patriotic 
Front to enable them to achieve the sbjectives of their just 
struggle" [{ Ref. 48]. The decision of the Frontline State 
leaders was backed-up by the Liberation Committee of the OAU 
in Lusaka on 8 February 1977 when it gave the Patriotic 
Front a mandate to escalate the guerrilla war against 
Rhodesia's white minority yovernment. Thus, Muzorewa found 
himself isolated from the nainstream support for the nation- 
alist cause and was faced with the choice of either negoti- 
mena with Smith or being Llef+ out in the cold. 

The escalation of the guerrilla war by ZANLA and ZIPRA 
was also bringing dcemestic and economic pressures «+o bear 
upon Smith. The increased guerrilla activity in late 1976 
and early 1977 had convinced many white Rhodesians that 
faeat privileged position in society was not worth dying for 
and that the days of the white majority regime were 
Numbered. Consequently, white emigration increased dramati- 
Sally. The emigration msant a drain of skilled labor and 
currency cut of the country. By January 1977, guerrillas 
Were active in virtually all of Rhodesia and of Rhodesia's 
ipoee ~ Mile border, only the South Africa portion could be 
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Beasidered secure. Moth te security forces stretched 0 
their maximum capabilities, the Rhodesian Front announced on 
27 January 1977 that it would call up ali able-bodied men 
between the ages of thirty-seven and fifty for military 
service and tighten up on draft exemptions. The opposition 
from the business community +0 th2 cancellation of all 
deferments for men under thirty-eight years of age caused 


the Minister of Defense, Mr. Cowper, to resign in disgust on 


13. February 1977. Twenty-three percent of the 1976-77 
national budget, or $185 million, was being devoted to 
national defense. Prasseas aboue e9US times the outlay of 


fiscal year 1972-73. The situation was made more difficult 
in June 1977 when the United States reimposed UN economic 
sanctions on Rhodesia. By June 1977, the escalating guer- 
Tilia war was costing the Smith government $800,000 a day. 
That same month, the RF government announced that all whites 
males under thirty-eight years of aye would b2 required to 
serve 190 days per year in the security forces while those 
thirty-eignt to fifty would serve a minimum of seventy days. 
The wider call-up accelerated white amigration which in turn 
had the duel effects of lowering th2 gross domestic product 
and decreasing the number of whites available for military 
service. By October 1977, the war was costing twenty-seven 
percent of the national buiget, or dsver one million dollars 
per day. The pressure w2s on Smith *o reach an agreement 
with black leaders of his own choosing and to bring about a 
ceasefire. [Ref. 49] 

From January through Aagust 1977, Smith moved towards an 
internal settlement with Bishop Muzorewa. On 1 September 
1977, British Foreign Secretary David Owen and the United 
states Ambassador to the UN, Andrew Young, presented Smith 
with the Anglo-American P2ace Proposals on Zimbabwe. On 13 
september 1977, Smith temporarily shelved his plans for an 
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meeerseal settlement in ordem that Pio mean LO-Anor Loan 
Proposals might be further discussed. The basic provisions 
of the propesals were as follows: 


ite Surrender of power by the oresent regime anda 
return «=o legality. 


Ze An orderly and peaceful transition to indepen- 
dence in the course of 1978. 
3., Peaceful] and 2apar® ial elections on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. 

D : 


4. The establishment, . y the British government, of 
See transitional administration with “the task o 
conducting elections Fer an iniependent government 
(Field Marshal Lord Sarver would represent Britain 
as resident commissioner dart aGeeate Geansl =2oOn 
period). 


-. ,A United Nations presence, including a UN force, 
uring the transition period. 


Gie An independent constitution providing for a 

democratically elected government, the abolition of 

[eect m@ination, the protection of individual rights, 

and the independence of the judiciary. 

1 A davelopment fund to revive the economy of the 

Gcuntry which Britain andthe U.S. view 45S predi-~ 

cated upon the implementation of the settlement as a 

whole. [Ref. 50] 

The new Anglo-American Proposals were really no diffe- 
rent from earlier British proposals. They envisaged the 
Rhodesian Front government giving up its power immediately, 
to include security forces, and nearly immediate majority 
rule. Obviously, Smith could not be axpected to accep* such 
ferms. On 23 Beropes: 97, Smilth rejected “he 
Anglo-American Proposals and pushed ahead with his internal 
Settlement plans. 

Since January, Smith had take several actions to paves 
the way for his internal settlement. In February, he had 
anmnounced plans to end cacial discrimination within the 
country. In April he had expelled twelve extreme right-wing 
Tadicals from the Rhodesian Front Party. On 18 July ae 
dissolved parliament and called for new elections in which 
he would seek white support for an internal settlement. The 


icing on the cake came when Smith announced on 24 November 
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Meee he accepted the principle of najority rule and would 
begin official talks with Muzorewa, Sithole, and two tradi- 


tional leaders, Chief Chirau and Chief Ndiweni, on 9 
December. 

The Frontline State leaders, seeing that Smith was 
Stealing the initiative from the Patriotic Front, had 


attempted to get negotiations goingjy in December 1977 and 
January 1978 that would involve all parties. On 13 December 
1977, «he Frontline State leaders reaffirmed their support 
for the Anglo-American Proposals. Samora Machel began to 
pressure the PF to reopen negotiations with Smith and on 13 
January 1978 he even admitted that PF demands for control of 
the security forces during the transition period were unrea- 
sonable [Ref. 51]. Plans were made for the PF leaders to 
meet with Anglo-American representatives at Maita in late 
January 1978. Although the Malta talks were held, they had 
no effect on the Smith-“uzorewa-Sithole negotiations in 
Salisbury which were near completition by that time. After 
hearly three months of negotiations, Smith and the four 
internal leaders finally reached an agreenent for an 
internal settlement on 3 March 1978. Signed by Smith, 
Muzorewa, Sithole, and Chirau, this settlement was obtained 
Without consulting PF-ZANU-ZAPU. The settlement, which 
provided for a transitional government, had the following 
provisions: 


me A Hew constitution would be drafted providing 
majority rule based on adult suffrage; 


Ze A legislative assembly of one-hundred nembers 
With seventy-two seats reserved for black and *wen- 
ty-eight seats reserved for whites (ensugn ¢ 
provide whites a veto over constitutional changes); 


4 


Sie The reserved seats for whites would, be retained 
for at least ten years and wouli be reviewed at the 
end of that period, at which time a commission 
headed by the judge of the high court would be 
appointed to undertake the review. ii. o.com. S— 
Sion were to recommeni that the réserved seats for 
whites should be changed, an amendment to the const- 
mewetOn to effect such change by 4a b2iil which would 
require the affirmative votes 5f not less than 
firty-one members of the lagislative assembly; 
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4. The cite Pode ecnomgualafieaesons Oc the 
judiciary would be entrenched and the judges would 
ave security of tenure; 


5S. The civil service, the olice, and the defense 
forces would be free from po itis afl interference; 


6. The above pacirrsioes would bea set cut in,the new 
Senstitution an would be regaried as specifically 
Reecoe be rovisions which “could not be amende 

except b aor tt tna © Bede Ce the affirmative votes 


oe at tens: seventy-eight members of the legislative 


assembly. (Ref. 

Thus, the agreement insured that whites, which nade upd 
Mey LOUL percent of the population, would control twenty- 
eight percent of the legislature. Piraddie-om,) = DEOVided 
mer the continued white domination of the judiciary and 
security forces. Smith had secured an agreement that, ia 
eerect, would insure the privlegesd position o£ the white 


Minority for at least another ten years. 


Meet: INTERIM AGREEMENT AND THE FINAL AGREEMENT: 1978 - 
1980 


mae waGtion in Phase ¥V, which lasted from the signing of 
the interim agreement on-3 March 1978 until the ZANU-PF 
election victory on 4 March 1980, was dominated by several 
different themes. Hicwnmas. Concerns the efferts of the 
Smith-Muzorewa government to consolidate its position and 
eliminate the Patriotic Front Obibess*eeonmge ih sdorder custo 
confront the external nationalist leaders and guerrillas and 
*he international community with a 42 facto "solution" to 
the Rhodesian oroblen. The second theme deals with «he 
refusal of Great Britain, the United States, the United 
Nations, and most of the rest of the international community 
to recognize the Smith-Muzorewa agreement and efforts to 
diplomatically pressure tha Smith-M4uzorewa bloc to agree to 
@asettiement involving all concernai parties and providing 
uninterrupted movement towards majority rule. Thess thisd 
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M@ieme is concerned primarily with th2 intensification of tae 
guerrilla war by ZANLA and ZIPRA in order to force méan- 
ingful change and the failure of the Smith-Muzorewa coali- 
tion to bring an end to the guerrilla war. 

Almost immediately after the internal agreement was 
signed, the Smith-Muzorewa led multi-racial Salisbury group 
embarked upon policies designed to solidify their own posi- 
tion as Rhodesiats leaders and to exclude the Patriotic 
ment from the constitutional negotiations. On 12 March 
1978, the signatories of the internal settiement announced 
that they were not interested in an all-parties constitu- 
tional conference and that they intended to axclude tha 
ZANU-ZAPU-PF ‘from the constitutional conference. Smith 
wanted to deal only with what he considered to be "moderate" 
black leaders and Muzorewa and Sithole wer2 more than 
Willing to go along with him on this to preserve their new- 
found prestige. During that same week, Muzorewa travsiled 
to the UN to seek support for the internal settlement. But 
mero March 1978, a coalition of African, socialist, and 
third world countries in the Security Council prevented 
Sithole from addressing the General Assembly and on 14 March 
the Security Council voted to condemn all attempts by che 
tllegal regime in Rhodesia to retain power or to pravent the 
achievement of independence. It also declared the internal 
agreement illegal and unacceptable. 

Evidently, Smith believed that Muzorewa and Sithole had 
greater influence with the guerrillas than they really did. 
What he failed to realize was that the vast majority of the 
guerrillas were controlled by Mugabe and Nkomo. On 2 May 
no's, the Rhodesian government announced that a general 
amnesty would be granted +toall guerrillas who laid down 
their arms and turned themselves in. Smith believed that 


Muzorewa and Sithole could "swing enough weight with the 
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Meee onealist guerrillas Sem) fing about a ceasciirve.* 
fret. S33} On 16 May 1978 he announced that it would be 
possible to defuse the situation in eastern Rhodesia where 
Muzorewa and Sithole supposedly had a following among the 
guerrillas [Ref. 54}. 

All of Smith's attempts to achieve a ceasefire failed 
miserably. Throughout June 1978, the Patriotic Front accel- 
erated the guerrilla effort within Rhodesia. Not only were? 
attacks on white settlers and the security forces 
increasing, but even some of Muzorawa'ts and Sithole'ts own 
followers were killed by the guerrillas. The guerrillas had 
been buoyed not only by the obvious weakness of the coali- 
tion regime, but also by the prosoect of external assis- 
tance. The UN Security Council hai already condemned the 
internal settlement. The United States and Great Britain 
were pressuring the regim= for an all-party settlement and 
constitution. Mozambique was giving increasing aid to the 
ZANU guerrillas. On 24 April 1978, the USSR and Cuba 
announced that they intended to increase aid to the guer- 
rilla forces. BY 15 June 1978, Sutth wesc L£Oorced =o admit 
for the first time that nilitary efforts to stop the guer- 
rillas were not succeeding. 

In July 1978, the Salisbury regime launched a number of 
air strikes against guerrilla bases in Mozambique. This 
action was defended by none other than Sithole on the 
grounds that the government was attempting to move towards 
democracy. [Ref. 55] 

On the home front, the increasing guerrilla pressure had 
forced the government to 2nact policies designed to obtain 
Support for the internal settlement from among the African 
masses. On 8 August 1978, the new regime announced that it 
Mea ordered the end to discrimination in public places, 
although separate educational andi health systems and 
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Begregated neighborhoods would still be maintained. On 16 
September 1978, the interin government, with Sithole as its 
spokesman, announced that, for the first time, blacks would 
be drafted into the army. Sithol= explained that since 
blacks would benefit from majority rule, they were obligated 
to fight to defend the intarnal settlement. Muzorewa 
yehemently opposed this policy on the grounds that unless 
there was majority ruie there should be no military cail-up. 
(Ref. 56] 

Probably realizing that Muzorewa and Sithole had little 
control over the nationalist guerrillas, Smith allowed 
President Kaunda of Zambia +o arrange a meeting between hia 
and Joshua Nkomo. Smith orobably viewed Nkomo as the oldest 
and most respected of the nationalist leaders and hoped that 
he carried greater influence with the guerrillas. 
Beaitionally, Mis Was  AHOcherE Opportunity foreSmith to 
weaken the Patriotic Front by playing upon the divisions 
between ZANU and ZAPU. Smith still believed that Nkono, 
inspite of the fact that he was receiving Soviet assistance, 
was more moderate that Mugabe. Smith hoped that Nkomo, as 
was the case in 1975 when he broke away from Muzorewa's ANC, 
could be convinced to desert the Patriotic Front and négo- 
tiate a separate agreement with the Salisbury regime. Smith 
and Nkomo met secretly in Zambia on 14 August 1978. All 
prospects for a Smith-Nkomo deal were shattered on 4 
September 1978 when guerrillas shot down an Air-Rhodesia 
airliner and killed all forty-eight passengers. When Nkomo 
announced that ZAP0 guerrillas were responsible for this 
action, the public outcry from white Rhodesians prevented 
Smith form even considering a settlement with Nkomo. An 
important aspect of the Smith-Nkomo liaison is that it again 
placed Nkomo's credibility in the nationalist movement ina 
questionable light. Was Nkomo a dedicated nationalist 
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Memeching fom a workable salution or 2 politicai cpportunist 
trying to enhance his own position? This question would 
come back to haunt Nkomo in the 1980 elections. 

On 14 September 1978, the Salisbury government, citing 
the escalation of the guerrilla war by ZANLA and ZIPRA, 
banned the ZANU-ZAPU-PP from Rhodesi and thus prevented 
+hem frem participating in the scheduled elections. On 29 
October 1978, Smith, apparently without consulting either 
Muzorewa or Sithole, mostponed the elections from 31 
December 1978 to April 1979, supposedly because of adminis- 
trative problems in setting up the elections. The real 
reason for the election postponenent was the unstable 
Security situation in Rhodesia. Despite the airstrikes, 
increasingly large numbers of guerrillas were infiltrating 
into Rhodesia from Zambia and Mozambique. on 31 0Ctober 
1978, large sectors of southern and western Rhodesia wers 
placed under martial law. Guerrillas had begun +o attack 
previously immune targets in urban areas. On 11 December 
1978, a large oil storages depot in Salisbury was blown up. 
Military manpower was being strained because of the fact 
that increasingly large numbers of whites were leaving *he 
Sourntry. {Ref. 57} On 12 January 1979, the Rhodesian 
government announced that white males between the ages of 
fifty and fifty-nine would be called up for emergency mili- 
tary service. 

Throughout this period since the March 1973 settlement, 
the Rhodesian government was also being pressured by the 
international community through diplomatic channels. In 
mid-April 1978, David Owen, Cyrus Vance, Andrew Young, the 
Frontline State leaders and the Patriotic Front leaders met 
in Dar-es-Salaam to discuss the Rhodesian problen. ops 
the participants agreed on the necessity of having an all- 
party constitutional conference, but no one was willing to 


set a timetable for the conference. 
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eer mio et ne. oo socks Ss 220ptec the Case-Javits 
Amendmentment to the International Security Assis 
me 1978. The Amendment provided for the removal of U.S. 
sanctions against Rhodesia after 31 December 1978 


Baecee that the President determines that { 
he Government of Rhod onst? = 
Po Jengness to negotiate in gooi faith at an aili- 
parties conference held unier iit eula clonal 
auspices, on all issues; and(2) a government has 
been installed, chosen by free elections in which 
oe). political” and population groups have. been 
allowed to participate freely, with observation by 
aes say internationally recognized observers 
e . ® 


On 15 August 1978, the House of Representatives also agreed 
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to accept the amendment. Throughout October 1978, Rhodesian 
government and business representatives lobbied in «he 
United States for acceptance of the internal settlement and 
the lifting of the sanctions. They were able to rally some 
support from conservative nembers of Congress. 

On 21 December 1978, the UN Genaral Assenbly voted to 
condemn and reject the internal settlement of 3 March 1978. 
The UN denounced all maneuvers of the Rhodesian regime ained 


at retaining power for the white ninority, declared th 
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internal settlement null and yoid, and declared illegal any 
internal settlement und2r the auspices of the illegal 
regime, and called upon all states not to recognize any such 
settlement. [Ref. 59] 

On 2 January 1979, the Rhodesian government unveiled its 
new "Majority Rule Constitution." On 30 January 1979, an 
all-white referendum of Rhodesian whites approved the new 
Senstitution. The main provisions of the "Majority Rule 
Constitution" were as follows: 

1. The country was to be renamed Zinbabwe-Rhodesia. 


aie Parliament wa consist of two houses--the 
feise of the neces and the Senate. 


ane The Senate would consist of thirty members, «en 
of whom would be elected by ths sevénty-two black 
members of the Hous? of EON Le INT ten would be 
whites elected by the twenty-sig white members of 
the House of Assembl and aan would be African 
eatets elected by the Council of Chiefs. 
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W. There would be two voting rolls, a common voters 
roll on which both black and whites could vote anda 
separate? white voters roll. (Thus whites could vote 
twice. ) 

S. . The creation of four commissions--Judicial 

Service, Public Servic2, Police Service, and Defense 

Eee°Eoagissions vere! co high that they” vistusliy 

ruled out black members. 

Om 8 March 1979, the United Nations Security Council voted 
to condemn the new constitution and the scheduled April 
elections. 

The elections under the new constitution were held fron 
Meepril to 20 April 1979. When the results were revealed 
on 24 April 1979, Muzorewa's party had won a landslide 
victory, having taken fifty-one of the seventy-two black 
parliamentary seats, Or sixty-seven percent of the vote. 
Sithole's party had won only twelve seats. Smith's 
Rhodesian Front Party had taken all twenty-eight white 
seats. 

The credibility of the elections was questioned immedi- 
ately after the results were announced. Sithole charged 
that the elections had been rigged and demanded a commission 
Se inguiry. Ou 9 May 1979, Szthsle boycotted the first 
session of parliament and on 28 May his party refused to 
fill its two cabinet seats. The value of the election was 
also questionable hecause all of the parties had agreed, 
Memor to the elections, that cabinet posts would be distri- 
buted on the basis of the number cof parliamentary seats each 
party won. Thus, whites would be assured of retaining at 
least one-quarter of the cabinet seats and thereby be ina 
position to restrain a black prime minister. 

The announcement of the election results brought the 
expected reaction from the PF leaders. Mugabe and Nkomo met 
for three days in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. At the end of the 


meeting, they announced that a joint nilitary command would 
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Memcormed to coordinate the actions of ZANLA and ZIPRA. The 
guerrilla war was again escalated. 

The elections also recaived generally negative reactions 
from the international community. One positive reaction 
came from the U.S. Congr2ss when on 15 May 1979 it called 
for President Carter to lift the sanctions against Rhodesia. 
om 29 May 1979, the OAU refused to recognize Muzorewa'’s 
regime and warned Britain andthe United States not to 
recognize the regime either. In a statement issued through 
Kenya's foreign ministry, the OAU expressed concern at nove- 
ments in London and Washington t9 remove the sanctions. 
That same day, President Nyerere stated that if the United 
States and Britain recognized the Muzorewa government and 
lifted the sanctions it would be the same as declaring war 
on ZANLA and ZIPRA, and Zambia and Mozambique who were 
assisting them. Nyerere said that such action by the United 
States or Great Britain could only lengthen the war and 
insure the complete destruction of any whites left in 
Rhodesia. Finally, on 30 May 1979, the Nigerian government 
sent signals to London and Washington implying that they 
would be subject to an sil embargo should they decide to 
recognize the Muzorewa government or lift the sanctions. 
(Ref. 60] 

On 8 June 1979, President Cartér announced «hat the. 
United States would continue to act in compliance with JUN 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia. Carter denounced the 
elections as neither fair nor free because: 

Liat Fas azatved by, ai° ctbafe3Sd°Sn19 SO*EkST vai! 

Minety-ic percent of the ‘popdistion of Zimpaswe 

never had a chance to consider nor to vote for or 

a the constitution under which elections were 

disproporftonate. numbers” SE votes: tn par iiaments 

continued control over the army, police, judiciary 


and civil. service and a veto’ over any significant 
constitutional reforn. 
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sentatives of. the opposing. p 
) wer] banned fron the elec 


The Muzorewa government had hop3:d to get some support 
from the newly elected British Conservative government at 
the Commonwealth Conferenc2 which convened in Lusaka, Zambia 
on 1 August 1979. However, on 3 August 1979, Prime Minister 
Thatcher told the heads of state that Great Britain was for 
working for a comprehensive settlement involving all 
parties. The conference varticipants then proceeded to 
draft a settlement plan that was unaninously approved on 6 
August 1979 by all thirty-nine heads of delegation present. 
The plan called for Great Britain to convene an ali-party 
constitutional conference in order to adopt a democratic 
constitution including safeguards for minorities and to 
bring about a ceasefir2 and an end to th2 sanctions. 
(Ref. 62] 

Initially, the Commonweaith proposals for a constitu- 
tional conference met with negative responses from the 
involved parties. Both Smith and Muzorewa denounced the 
conference. Yet they were unable to offer an alternative 
solution as they could neither end the guerrilla war nor 
achieve international recognition for the Salisbury govern- 
Ment. Nkomo rejected the 3ritish supervised elections as he 


blamed the British for causing the oroblem in the first 
place. An 2qually uncompromising position was presented by 
ZANUD on 7 August 1979 when it declared that: 

ls The Smith-Muzor2wa illegal regia and its 

iniquitous constitution must be if quadated. 

78 The constitution must contain no asters ,or 


Otherwise abridgement on *he of the ope ople acti ng 
either oer or through Shei representatives in 
parilament to Ereely alter it or abolish it. 


Bis Before reaching. any gecesere the, racist 
Rhodesian army and police forces must be disarmed, 
barrack and demobilized t5 give way to our 
forces. | “fet: } 


o/5, 





Tec both Mugabe and Nkomo were being pressurec by «their 
supporters in Mozambique and Zambia to negotiate a peace 
settlement, even if compromise was n2céssary. Thus, by 20 
August 1979, all sides had accepted invitations to attend 
the London Constitutional Conference on 10 September 1979. 
The Lancaster House talks wers organized around an 
agenda that called for, in order, (1) discussion of the 
independence constitution and (2) "pre-independence agree- 
ments divided into three sectors: (a) elections under «he 
new constitution, (b) the ceasefire and military agres¢ 


ents 
and (c) administrative arrangements and maintenance 


m 
rebel ies! 
itu- 


— 


9 
and order during the transition." [Ref. 64] The cons 
tion proposed by the British was based upon the independence 
constitutions of former British colonies andthe curre 
Rhodesian constitution. 

Meeting frequent stalemates throughout the conference, 
Lord Carrington conducted the negotiations by dealing bi-la- 
terally, first with one side and then with the other. On 21 
September 1979, the Salisbury delegation voted to accept the 
Mertrsh constitutional proposals. After the Patriotic Front 
Was presented with the British proposals, it tabled its own 
proposals which differed from tha British constitutional 
proposals in the following respects: 

1. There was no special representation for whites. 

2. Provision for an_, executive president with wide 

MMMMENTic service, defsnce® snd police’ conaissions. 

Meena cK Of protection of private property rights. 


Qa. Mer guearantees.for the pension rights 92£f civil 
servants. 


5. Stringent citizenship requir2ments. [Reaf. 65] 

Since the Salisbury government had already accepted the 
British proposals, the Patriotic Front was under pressure to 
accept them also. Pearing chat thair intransigence would 


deal them out of the talks, the guerrillas reluctantly 
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accepted the principle of reserved seats for whites. On 1 
October 1979, Carrington gave the PF delegates a more 
detailed version of the British proposals and five days to 
make up their minds. A partial compromise was reached on 10 
October 1979 and, after Carrington threatened to taplement 
the constitution with or without the PF, tha PF finally 
accepted the British proposals on 18 October 1979. The 
remainder of the conference, dealing with the ceasefire and 
transition period, followed a similar pattern. The frequent 
stalemates would be broken by 83ritish pressure in the forn 
me Garrangton'’s intimidations and bullying. The Lancaster 
House Agreement was finally signed on 17 December 1979. 

Darang the two month transition period prior to the 
elections, Robert Mugabe and ZANO decided to run separately 
in the elections rather than with Nkomo and PF-ZAPU. Phas , 
there would be three nationalist blocs competing for power 
on election day <--~ Muzorewa (JANC), Nkomo (PF-ZAPU), and 
Mugabe (ZANU-PF). Each party leader believed that he was 
destined to b= «he first prime minister of the new countc 
of Zimbabwe. When the results were finally tallied on 4 
March 1980, Mugabe had emerged as the victor. ZANU-PF had 
won seventy-one percent of the African seats and fifty-seven 
percent of ali the seats in parliament and seventy-seven 
mepcent Of all Patriotic Front seats. Joshua Nkomo and 
PF-~ZAPU had won twenty seats, whils Muzorewa and the UANC, 
the overwhelming winners just a year earlier, had only won 
three seats. The reasons for Mugabe's landslide victory 
Will be the topic of the next section. 
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This section of this study has two purposes. hans cya t 
ill examine the personal and political backgrounds, 
leadership qualities, and bases of support of the three 
principal candidates in the 1980 elections, Joshua Nkomo, 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa, and Robert Mugabe. Second, by 
comparing and contrasting the three candidates, it will show 
why Robert Mugabe won the 1980 elections. Throughout this 
chapter, the basic position taken will be that the 
determining factor in the outcome of the election was the 
personal credibility of the candidates. By the +time 
elaction day rolled arouni, only Mugabe had any kind of 
Meaningful credibility with the majority of the electorate. 


A. JOSHUA NKOMO 
1. Biographical Bacxgro 


A member of the Kalanga trib2 of the Ndebele nation, 
Joshua Mgqabuko Nyongolo Nkomo was born in June 1917 on the 
Semokwe Reserve, Matabeleland, Southern Rhodesia. BO nao & 
his parents worked for tha London Missionary Society, his 
father first as a driver and later as a teacher and his 
mother as a cook. Young Nkomo received his primary educa- 
meom at the Tjolotjo School af<«er which he worked variously 
as a driver, bakery delivary boy, and carpenter. By 1941 
Nkomo had saved enough money to enroll for one year at Adams 
College in Durban, South Africa. A clerkeat the school, a 
Mrs. Hoskins, ‘took an interest in Nkomo and encouraged hin 
to continue his studies and enabled him to do so by 
employing hin after school and paying his’ fees. In 1944, 
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Mmirn the financial assistance of 4%irs. Hoskins, NKOmO 
enrolled in a three-year course of study at the Jan Hofmeyr 
School of Social Sciences in Johannesburg. While in South 
Africa, Nkomo came under the influence of Drs. Zuma and 
Lembede, two leaders of the South African African National 
Congress (SAANC). Although he showed little interest in 
Bobitics at the tine, thease initial political associations 
would influence Nkomo's future. 

In 1947, Joshua Nkomo returned to Rhod2sia where he 
was employed by the Rhodesian Railway as a social worker, 
the first black to hold such a position. During the next 
two years, Nkomo completed his studies at the University of 
South Africa and graduated with a bachelor of arts degree in 


Economics and Sociology. 
Pee GaLly Polit 


If God ever equipped a human being for the world of 
politics, Joshua Nkomo is that man. A large, heavy-~-set man 
(well over six feet tall and 250 pounds), Nkomo has thea 
impressive physical appearance that is always 2 dreat asset 
monde politician. A dynamic, exciting speaker, he has the 
ability to arouse any audience. Always smiling, aiways 
joking, and always outgoing, Nkomo has the same gregarious, 
handshaking, baby-kissing style that many American politi- 
lans have. Nkomo loves his role as a celebrity. Paus, ie 
Semeectally in character for this charismatic, father-like 
Bagure to throw his hat into the political arena. 

Meomo"s initiation to the world of politics occurred 
in 1951 when he was appointed secretary of the Railway 
Workers* Association, which later became the Rhodesian 
African Workers Union (RAW). Under Nkomo's leadership, the 
union was reorganized ani its membership increased. reel 


1952, Nkomo was elected president of the African National 
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Congress. Veeneomatmemmred tO Unica 2zll the African organi- 
gations, including those in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
in the All-Africa Peoples' Conventior. This attempt was 
unsuccessful and the convention was abandoned in 1954. In 
BID 2 » Nkomo joined the Jnited Federal Party (UF?) and 
accepted an invitation from Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, to represent African opinion 
at the London Conference on the proposed federation of the 
two Rhodesias and Nyasaland in the Central African 
Federation. At the conference Nkomo spposed the creation of 
the Federation, but the British government went ahead with 
its plans to create it. In January 1954, WNkono ran in the 
first Federal Election as an independent candidate for the 
African seat of Matabeleland, but was heavily defeated by 
Mike Hove, the OUFP candidate. That same yéar, Nkomno 
resigned from the railroad and became an auctioneer and 
insurance agent. During this period, he remained active in 
the leadership of the Southern Rhodesia African National 
Congress (SRANC) and in September 1957 he was elected its 
president. The Youth League, which was founijed in 1957, 
merged with the SRANC in 1959 to forn the ANC. AS president 
of the ANC, Nkomo was very active in campaigning against the 
Land Susbandry Act. In addition, he was successful in his 
efforts to get the Court of Appeals to set aside the convic- 
tions of a number of black defendents. Consequently, dv 
1959, Nkomo was somewhat of a popular hero te black 
Rhodesians. This, coupled with the fact that he was the 
first widely known and well-publicized black politician and 
Nationalist, placed Nkomo in a position where he was viewed 
as "the father of Zimbabwean nationalisn." 
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The major factor in Nkomo's defeat in the February 
1980 Zimbabwean elections was his lack of credibility as a 
nationalist. Prom the late 1950's onward, questions would 
be continually raised about Nkomo's integrity, courage, and 
dedication to the nationalist cause. Was he truly the 
father of Zimbabwean nationalism or simply an opportunistic 
politician? Why did he always have to be the leader or 

resident of every organization he ever belonged <0? Why 

was he inevitably out of the country during government 
crackdowns on his organizations? Did he attempt to neqo- 
tiate separate, internal settlements with the British and 
Rhodesian governments in order to get the best deai possible 
for black Rhodesians or t9 insure the security of his own 
position in Rhodesian politics? During the latter stages of 
the guerrilla struggle, why did he keep his large, well- 
trained, and well-equipped army sequestered in Zambia while 
mebowing ZANLA +o carry the burden of the fighting? Was his 
failure to commit his forces simply due to his conservatism 
and caution, or was it b2cause h2 was planning to use his 
army to eliminate his competition ina post-independence 
Zinbabwean civil war? Questions like these continually 
shadowed Nkomo's political ambitions. 

Doubt was often cast uoon Nkomo's personal courage 
and dedication because of his propensity for avoiding arrest 
by being abroad during turbulant times in Southern Rhodesia. 
In December 1958, Nkomo travelled to Accra td attend the 
first All-Africa Peoples' Conferance and from there to 


Cairo. While Nkomo was in Egypt, a state of 2mergency was 


declared in Rhodesia on 26 February 1959. The ANC was 
banned and over 500 of its members were arrested and 
detained. Among those arrested were the entire leadership 
of the ANC, minus, of course, Joshua Nkomo. In the advice 
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Seetriends in Egypt, he claims, Nkom> did not return home to 
face arrest {Ref. 66]. He instead began a twenty-month 
self-imposed exile during which time he set up an external 
ANC office in London and sought support for the objectives 
Me the ANC throughout the world. While Nkomo was abroad, 
the National Democratic Party (NDP) was formed on 1 January 
1960. The NDP was simply anew nane for the banned ANC as 
it had the same leadershio, Striceuze, and goals ae it 
predecessor. Michael Mawema was elected the president of 
the new party with the understanding that his appointment 
was temporary pending tha return 9 Salisbury of Joshua 
Nkomo. Nevertheless, many members of the NDP believed Nkomo 
Bombe a coward for not returning to Rhodesia. These critics 
of Nkomo, as mentioned earlier, broke away from the NDP to 
form the Zimbabwe National Party (ZNP) which later became 
the Pan-African Socialist Party (PASJ). 

In October 1960, Nkomo finally returned to Rhodesia 
to lead the NDP. At the NDP inaugural conference elections 
on 28 November 1960, Nkomo defeated Leopold Takawira, Moton 
Malianga, Ndabaningi Sithole, and Mawema for the presicencv 
of the NDP. 

The NDP was banned on 9 December 1961. TEOnically, 
Nkomo was again out of the country (this time in Tanganyika) 
and thus escaped arrest. The NDP's successor, ZAPU, was 
established on 17 December 19671. Only nine months later, on 
20 September 1962, ZAPU was also banned by the Rhodesian 
government. Coincidentally or not, Nkomo was again abroad, 
this time in Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. While in Northern 
Rhodesia, Nkomo came to the conclusion that nothing useful 
could be achieved by party action within Rhodesia. He 
therefore decided to set up a ZAPU government-in-exile that 
would exert pressure on the ON, the OAg, and other 
Sympathetic bodies in order to bring about change in 
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Southern Rhodesia. This plan did not please the other ZADU 
Merders. At the time of the ZAPU crackdown, all of the ZAPU 
leaders inside Southern Rhodesia, including Robert Mugabne, 
Leopold Takawira, and J.%. Moyo, had been arrested and taken 
to the tribal reserves for three months detention. The ZAPU 
leaders had expected that Nkomo would return to Rhodesia to 
provide leadership to his followers. They were shocked to 


find out that he instead intended *t9 go to Dar-es-Salaam to 


set up his government-in-exile. Nkomo did this against the 
advice of nationalist leaders in Northern Rhodesia. Nathan 
Shamuyarira quotes Sikota @Wina, *he publicity secretary of 


the Northern Rhodesia UNIP as saying that Joshua Nkomo had 
been 


strongly advised that his political leadership and 
the solution to the Southern Rhodesia crisis 


almost entirely depends on his presence in the 
country and among his. people, whatever the 
circumstances. . Remaining away in Northern 
Rhodesia, or in any other country, will have the 
effect of seriously weakening morale among the 


ranks of the toiling nasses of Southern Rhodésia. 
Shamuyarira continues to note that "recalling the names of 
six leaders in Africa to prove that ‘liberation and indepen- 
dence are always preceded by sacrifice, and even imprisona- 
ment of the leader,'" Sikota added: 
Mr. Nkomo has no alternative but to be one of then 
stait” seriously ag aie iSadscenfp'geistige™ i2 
maintained.j [ Ref. } 
Using a disguise anda doubl=, Nkomo travelled fron 
Lusaka to Dar-es-Salaam, where he m3t with President Julius 
Nyerere and Ndabaningi Sithole. The leaders pressured Nxomo 
to return to Southern Rhodesia to suffer the same restraints 
as his ZAPU comrades. Nkomo was finally persuaded and flaw 
back to Rhedesia where he spent three months restriction at 
Kezi south of Bulawayo. 
Although Nkomo would eventually (beginning on 16 


April 1964) spend more than ten years under restriction, his 
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Martial success at avoiding arrest aid restriction reflected 
unfavorably upon him and would have a lasting effect on his 
career. Whether Nkomo's motivation in this period was that 
he feared detention and enjoyed the good life of a celebrity 
abroad or actually sincerely believed that he could best 
influence the situation in Rhodesia by means of a political 
organization based abroad will never be known. 
Nevertheless, the fact of the matter is that these incidents 
cast doubt upon Nkomo's personal courage and dedication to 
the nationalist cause. AS will be saen later on, they were 
Meer touting factors in the formation of ZANU in 1963 by his 
disinchanted lieutenants who had lost confidence in his 
leadership ability. 

Throughout his political career, Nkono repeatedly 
did things ‘that either made him appear to be nothing more 
than an ambitious opportunist or, much worse, seemed to 
compromise his fellow nationalists and their goals. Nkomo's 
habits of making poor dacisions and negotiating separates 
agreements with the white government, usually without 
consulting his advisers and allies, did nothing for his 
reputation as a black nationalist leader. Indeed, the 
combination of his poor decisions, willingness to compromise 
On principle when it was @2xpedient to do so, axclusion of 
his nationalist comrades in the decision-making process, 
apparent fraternization with the enemy, and constant self- 
agjrandizement eventually cost him the trust of the black 
Majority in Zimbabwe. 

The earliest hint that Nkomo was probably nore 
interested in furthering his own career than in furthering 
the nationalist cause came in Jaauary 1954 when Nkomo 
deserted the UNP to run against Mik> Hove as an independent 
Candidate for the Matabeleland seat in the federal election. 
Although Nkomo was defeat2i by Hove in this election, this 
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was the first indication that Nkomo had no intention of 
being a number-two man ani would desert both his party and 
his comrades to insure this. 

That Nkomo was moc] than capable of making bad dseci- 
sions, and probably willing to compromise on basic princi- 
ples, was demonstrated at the 1961 London Constitutional 
con ference. As mentioned earlier, Nkomo, at the invitation 
of Sir Edger Whitehead, the Prime® Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, attended the conference as the NDP representative. 
On 7 February 1961, agreement was reached over the main 
meovisions of the naw sonstitution, including one that 
provided for a parliamentary structure that consisted of 
fifty "A" Roll (white) and fifteen "B" Roll (black) seats. 
The effect of this provision was to reinforce minority rul¢ 
of black by whites. Nkomo had agreed to this parliamentary 
structure. The NDP executive council unaninously rejected 
the constitutional proposals for franchise and representa- 
tion. Nkomo, although he initially jlefended his actions and 
those of his fellow constitutional delegates, soon came to 
realize that the opposition from the NDP executive was too 
strong. On 8 February 1961, Nkomo issued a Statement in 
which he repudiated th2 constitutional agreement. Ia 
explaining why he had changed his mind, Nkomo noted that "a 
leader is he who exoresses the wishes of his followers; no 
Sane leader can disregari the voice of his people and 
Supporters." {Ref. 68} This action by Nkomo damaged his 
credibilitly with all of the parties involved. The British 
and Southern Rhodesian governments f2lt that Nkomo could not 
be trusted to adhere to an agreement. The nationalists, on 
the other hand, felt that Nkomo would commit them to agree- 
ments without consulting them and thus compromise them on 
basic principles. In spits of his repudiation of the const- 
itution, Nkomo was never 2ble to completely asutralize the 
effects of this incident. 
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AS was mentioned several times earlier in ‘this 
paper, the events leading up to the formation 9f ZANU typi- 
fied some of Nkomo's leadership weaknesses. After Nkomo 
completed his term of datention in Rhodesia in 1962, he 
called for a meeting of the ZAPU executive council in 
Dar-es-Salaan. At this conference, which began on 12 April 
1963, Nkomo proposed his plans to form a governmant-in-exile 
me Tanzania. President Nyerere and the ZANU executive 
council, as discussed earlier, opposed Nkomo on this issue 
on the grounds thet Nkomo's leadership was neaded inside 
Southern Rhodesia and that the liberation struggle couid 
only be successful if ZAPU operated from inside of Rhodesia. 
Additionally, the ZAPU executive council, which was begin- 
ning to have doubts about Nkomo's leadership abilities, 
called for the formation of anew political party to replace 
the banned ZAPU and a mor2 aggressive policy of confronta- 
tion against the white Rhodesian regime. Nkomo disagreed 
with both of these provosals. At this time Nkomo was 
convinced tha* Southern Rhodesia would receive its indepen- 
dence as part of a package deal to and the Central African 
Federation. He believed that it was necessary ‘for 32 
powerful nationalist organization to be in existance outside 
of the country *o negotiate the terms of the independence 
mao tne British. tiwsemeweas in direct Conftiict ‘With the 
beliefs of the ZAPO executive committes which believed inde- 
pendence and majority rule could not be obtained through 
negotiation but would have to be takan by force. [Ref. 69] 

Not wishing to yield to the wishes of the ZAPU 
executive council, Nkomo returned to Salisbury on 2 July 
196 3. Once back in Rhodesia, Nkomo made plans to hold an 
Open conference at Cold Comfort Farm on 10 August 1963. 
Nkomo's purpose in holding the conference was to reassert 
his own leadership of ZAPO and his authority over the ZAPU 
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Smecutive council. Nkom> invited all members cof ZAPU, 
including the ZAPU executive council, to the Cold Comfort 
Farm Conference. The executive council declined the 
invitation. 

Nkomo's true colors had been made clear to the ZAPU 
executive council while it was in Dar-es-Salaam. The doubts 
about Nkomo'ts dedication *> their cause and his willingness 
to undergo self-sacrifices were reaffirmed by his proposal 
for an external government and his preference for negoti- 
ating for change with the Rhodesian regime and the British. 
But Nkomo had also shown himself t> be an unethical, disho- 
nest opportunist. He had seduced the executive council to 
Tanzania by lying to then. He had told them that Nyerere 
had requested their presence in Tanzania. In fact, when the 
council members arrived in Tanzania, Nyerere told them that 
he was very surprised to see them there and that they wers 
More needed in Rhodesia [Raf. 70}. Then, Nkomo had refused 
to go along with the wishes of his own duly-constituted 
executive council as h@ was legally obliged to. To add 
injury to insult, Nkomo laft eleven nembers of the executive 
council financially stranded in Dac-es-Salaam so that he 
could return to Rhodesia t9 lobby against *heir wishes. En 
route to Rhodesia, Nkomo stoppei in a number of African 
countries to appeal to their leaders for support for hin at 
the upcoming Addis Ababa conference in May 1963 which would 
Seee1ish the Organization of African Unity. [Ref. 71] 

On 8 August 1963, ZANU was formed (under the leader- 
Ship of the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole) after seven of the 
eleven ZAPU) executive council members had voted to depose 
Nkomo. Meecold Comso0nt Farw on 12 August 1963, in front of 
more that 5,000 ZAPU members, Nkomo reaffirmed himself as 
the leader of ZAPU and suspended the rebellious executive 
council members from the nationalist movement. In his Cold 
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Comtort Farm speech, Nkomo was vague, ir not dishonest, in 
explaining the recent events within ZAPU. Describing the 
Dar-es-Salaam conference, he said: 

Ten ee us who ware in Dan—es-Salaan the 
1scussed. Duties were allocate to each one o 
uS. DEtEer “Eut1 consultations with everyone 
Sencerned, we all gst dowr ¢t9 carrying out our 
respective tasks. ne of the lmportant duties of 
Omit Plan was that after a certain stage, I and a 
meretain gnumgber of my colleagues had to. tretur 
home. This, i* was agreed would be after «h 

Addis Ababa Conference. [Ref 72] 


Nkomo said nothing about the opposition of the executive 


a 
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@euncil to his plans anor of his efforts to sabotage the 
efforts of the executive council with other African states 
before and during the Addis-Ababa Conference. Talking about 
the support he had supposedly received for his plans fron 
other African countries at the Addis Ababa Conference, Nkomo 
Said that: 

qefiCBsetGade “93° 205 Gone Tanf? tote of Eefaeea hes 

by any of the independent countries because of one 

MUGS oti eicsi ag4 diplesstic relatsens vith 

African countries. [fRef. 

feetact as nUmbes Of African countries, including 
Ghana and Algeria, were Sritical of Nkomo's plans. They 
Criticized his plans for an external government and his 
inaction within Southern Rhodesia. (Ref. 74] Thus, by 
August 1963, Nkomo'’s weakness as a nationalist leader had 
become quite apparent and had caused a complete split in the 
Mationalist movement. Evidentally, Nkomo’s position of 
Supremacy within the nationalist movement was more important 
to him than the strength, solidarity, and effectiveness of 
the movement itself. 
During the period he was under detention between 

1964 and 1974, Nkomo kept a relatively low profile asa 
nationalist leader. Indaed, he was in the public eyes on 
Only three occasions. The first was when he was flown to 
Salisbury on 29 October 1955 to discuss the UDI problem with 
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British Prime Minister Harold Wilson. The next occasion was 
when he was again summoned to Salisbury to meed with George 
Thompson, the Commonwealth Secretary, in the course of 
further negotiations between Harold Wilson and Ian Smith 
following the breakdown of the Fearless negotitions. 
Nkomo's final public appearance as a detaine> was on 10 
February 1972 when he was interviewed by the Pearce 
Commission. During this period, ZAPU suffered because of 
Nkomo's inability to exercise the necessary leadership over 
the organization. In particular, as discussed earlier, in 
1969 and 1970 there were dramatic rifts between and military 
and political wings of ZAPJ. fYThere ware several reasons for 
these rifts. The first rceason was that the credibility of 
the guerrilla commmanders had suffered because of their 
battlefield defeats in 1967 and 1968. Second, there were 
disagreements along ethnic lines between the Shona and 
Kalanga leaders of ZAPU. Finally, Nkomo was unable to 
communicate with either his guerrilla commanders or the 
political leaders and this precluded a truly coordinated 
PerOrt Within ZAPU. 

Between the time Nkomo was released from detention 
in 1974 and the 1979 Lancaster House Agreement, he made 
several efforts to negotiate a separate settlement with Ian 
Smith. In December 1974, Nkomo was a signatory to agree- 
ments forming the new ANC, which, as previously discussed, 
waS an organization that combined the ANC, ZAPU, ZANU, and 
meOLIZI. The purpose of this organization was to provide a 
united front of all the nationalist organizations to nego- 
tiate directly with the Smith regim>. After talks between 
the ANC and the Smith regine brok2 down at Victoria Falls on 
26 August 1975, Nkomo b2jgan secret negotiations with Ian 
Smith for a separate settlement. Otel leseDeempe> «1975, 
Bishop Muzorewa expelled Nkomo from the ANC for initiating 
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unauthorized negotiations with and collaborating with the 
Smith government. Nkomo, who desired to head the ANC 
himself, responded by challenging Muzorewa's authority and 
holding his own ANC congress in late September 1975. At 
this conference, which was attended by 6,000 mostly 
pro-Nkomo delegates, Nkomo was elected president of his own 
offshoot of the ANC. Shortly after this, Nkomo began prel- 
iminary meetings with Smith to discuss the possibility of 
reopening formal negotiations. On 1 December 1975, Smith 
and Nkomo announced their intent +*9 negotiate a constitu- 
tional settlemen. As discussed 2arlier, the negotiations, 
which began in early March 1976, collapsed on 19 March 1976. 

The effect of this whole incident was extremely 
detrimental to Nkomo's image as a nationalist leader. 
First, Nkomo appeared to be an opportunist who would colla- 
borate with anyone in order to. become the dominant 
nationalist leader in Rhod2sia. Second, it appeared that, 
by negotiating with Smith, Nkomo was playing into his hands 
Meee has efforts to diviie and conquer the rationalist 
movement by encouraging rifts within it. Finally, Nkomo 
appeared to be compromising with, if not yielding to, Smith 
Om basic principles. The Victoria Falls Conference had 
broken down over the issue of majority rule. If Smith was 
Willing to negotiate with Nkomo it could only be because 
Nkomo was not as adament as the other nationalist leaders 
over the procedures for obtaining majority rule. Hows, Lt 
appeared that Nkomo was seliing out the nationalists to 
enhance his own position after a settlement. 

Nkomo would make the same nistake again in August 
m7 8. At this time, Nkomo was a partner with Robert Mugabe 
Bie the Patriotic Front. Remembercing 1976, Ian Smith 
believed that Nkomo might be the more noderate of the 
Rationalist leaders and thus might be again willing to 
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negotiate a separate? agreenent. Admidst an intensification 
of the guerrilla war, Nkouao, without the knowledge of his 
partner, Robert Mugabe, met secretly with Ian Smith in 
Zambia on 14 August 1978. Unfortunately for Nkomo, all 
prospects for a Smith-Nkono deal were shattered when ZAPU 
shot down the Rhodesian airliner on 4 September 1978. Was 
Nkomo an idealist looking for a peaceful solution or a 


Meercical opportunist trying to get the best deal for 


\Q 


himself? To the other nationalist leaders, it appeared that 
Nkomo was an opportunist who had again tried to sell them 
out. Nkomots credibility within the nationalist movement 
was shattered and he would never be completely trusted 


again. 


Nkomo's failures in the February 1980 elections were 
due at least in part to earliar ZIDRA failures in the guer- 
Sie la war. The elections showed that ZIPRA did not hav? as 
much influence in the country as Nkomo claimed. In addi- 
tion, the ways in which Nkomo utilized, or did not utilize, 
his guerrilla forces again raised questions about Nkomo's 
integrity and real motivations. 

As discussed elsewhere in this study, both ZIPRA and 
ZANLA, after their defeats at the hands of the s@curity 
forces in the late 1960's, had decided to change their guer- 
Trilla strategy. Greater emphasis was to be placed upon 
Mobilizing the local population in order to provide a 
popular base of support for the guerrilla forces. ZANLA was 
mucno more successful in this respect than was ZIPRA. The 
difference was due to the methods of establishing this 
support. ZANLA concentrated on politicizing the population 
and preparing the people for a sustained and long-drawn-out 
struggle. Consequently, by the time the February 1980 
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elections cane around, most viilages had a Z4ANU/ZANLA 
Belitical organization within then. This country-wide 
Bolitical infrastructure was the key to Mugabe's victory. 
ZIPRA, on the other hand, had sought +o mobilize popular 
support by establishing logistical support centers in the 
villages and by arousing the people by publicizing its 
ictories over the security forces. The political eduacaton 
of the population was not 2mphasized by ZIPRA. Thus, while 
ZIPRA was able to0)06©ombtain.6lmaterial © 6 support from the 
population in the areas within which it operated, <chere was 
mo political or ideological basi fOr Elis slipoOnt. 
Consequently, at election time ZAPY really did not have a 
MeecacalL infrastructure with which to run its campaign. 
While ZANLA‘ts success was due to the fact that it saw the 
guerrilla struggle as both political and military, ZIPRA 
ultimately failed because it concentrated on the military 
aspects and ignored the political aspects. [Ref. 75] 


During the 1970's, ZANLA was much more successful in 


its conduct of the war than was ZIPRA. Astor Taoen ls easy 
defeats of the late 1960's, ZIPRA had struggled with 
internal rivalries and factionalisn. While these internal 


struggles were going on, ZANLA had taken the initiative and 
picked up momentum in the war effort. ZANLA's North Eastern 
offensive, which was launched in Decamnbder 1972 and supported 
by FRELIMO, was much more ambitisus and effective «han 
anything ZIPRA had bee able to organize. The defeat of the 
Portuguese in Mozambique in 1974 pravided ZANLA with a new 
base and opened up a huge border for infiltration of forces 
into Rhodesia. In 1970, ZANLA's Eastern and Southern offen- 
Sives insured that ZANLA would maintain the military initia- 
tive over ZIPRA ard effectively defined the areas in 
Rhodesia in which Nkomo's ZIPRA fortes could not operate if 
they wanted to avoid clash2s with ZANLA. By 1979, it had 
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become axvparent that most of ZIPRA's activities had been 
confined to most of Matabaleland, North Mashonaland West, 
and the northern Midiands while ZANLA controlled most of the 
rest of the country. [Ref. 76] 

Thus, because of the high levels of ZANUD politiciza- 
ion and ZANLA military activity taroughout Rhodesia and the 
relative inactivity in these areas by ZAPU/ZIPRA, 1% became 
obvious +o most of the population by 1980 that ZANLA had 
shouldered most of the burien of the guerrilla struggle. [In 
fact, ZANLA had won the war. 

Nkomo's hopes tor the 198) elections were given 


another damaging blow wh2n it becam3 public knowledge that 


he had been holding out on his ZANLA comrades. By late 
1977, there were approximately 10,990 to 11,000 ZANLA guer- 
rillas in Rhodesia. ZIORA, on the other hand, had only 


about twenty-five percent of its forces, on 2,500 to 3,990 
men, fighting in Rhodesia. [Reaf. 77] By the 1980 elections, 
ZANU claimed to have 21,000 trained guerrillas in Zimbabwe 
while ZAPU had only about 12,000 [Ref.j 78]. To make matters 
worse, Nkomo's Zambia based army was trained, much of it as 


@a conventional force, by the Soviets and equipped with 
modern Soviet weapons. At the sam2 time, the Soviets had 
refused +o equip or train JZANLA forces. This imbalance of 


forces brought accusations from ZANU that Nkomo was holding 
his army in reserve in Zambia to defsat ZAND in any post-in- 
dependence civil war between the two organizations. Thus, 
Nkomo was suspected of allowing ZANLA to win th2 war for hin 
after which he planned to aliminate ZANLA with his own army. 
(Ref. 79] 

Whether or not Nkomo actually planned to use his 
forces +o eliminate ZAND will never be known. Ghat is 
Clear, though, is that by the 1980 elections, ZANLA was the 
most influential military force in Rhodesia. It had 
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successfully DOULtLeuzed pea larg= percentage of fhe 
population and earned igkciolAg Support and loyalty. 
Additionally, it had shouldered th2 largest burden of the 
fight, without the benefit of Soviet assistance. Finally, 
Mugabe was aple to capitalize on Nkomo's refusal to commit 
his forces in Rhodesia in order to cast further doubts on 
his character, motives, and ultimate goals. Thus, while 
Nkomo had a sizeable military force in March 1980, it was of 
no assistance to nim in the elections. In fact, because of 
its lack of activity and location in Zambia, ZIPRA was 


Peobably a political liability to Nkomo. 


One reason for Nkomo's failure in the 1980 elections 
was that he failed to expand his ethnic base. Joshua Nkomo 
belongs to the Ndebele tribal group. As of 1980, Ndebele 
speakers, which include the Ndebele (14%) and the Kalanga 
(5%) made up 19% of the African population in Zimbabwe. 
Shona speakers, which include the Karanga (22%), Zezuru 
(18%), Manyika (13%), Korekore (12%), Ndau (3%), and other 
miscellaneous small groups, made up approximately 74% of the 
African population. [Ref. 80] Ganerally speaking, the 
Ndebele occupy the western third of Zimbabwe while the Shona 
Gominate the eastern two-thirds of the country [Ref. 81]. 
That Nkomo was unable to athnicly diversify ZAPO beyond its 
largely Ndebele base was reflected in the March 1980 elsc- 
meen results. 

Parliamentary ealeaction results show that ZANU-DPF 
took 62.99% of the votes cast (57 seats) while PF-ZAPU took 
24.11% (20 seats) and tn2 UJANC took only 98.288. (3 seats). 
ZANU claimed widespread loyalt among all the electorates 
except the two Matabeleland provinces where DF-ZAPO won 
fifteen of sixteen contested seats. The regional breakdown 
of the election results is as follows: 
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Race y Votes % of Votes Seats 
Manicaland--11 ssats 
ZANU-PF 262599 2 84.13 11 
UANC 19,608 6.23 0 
PF-ZAPU 4,992 T5G 0 
Mashonaland een ral 28 seats 
ZANU-DF 146,66 83.84 
UANC 14,985 so *) 
PF-ZAPU 3,947 VP xe) 
Mashonala EBast--15 seats 
ZANU-PF CREEL 30745 14 
UANC Toes feteo.0 2 
PF-ZAPU 28,805 “4.56 0 
Mashonaland Weast--8 seats 
ZANU-PF NLS eqn paeIG 6 
PF-ZAPU a7 -oce 13.39 1 
UANC 28,728 10.15 1 
Matabeleland North--10 seats 
PP-ZAPU 3 138435 79.05 9 
ZANU-PP 39,819 10.904 1 
UANC 30,274 7.64 0 
Matabeleland South--5 seats 
PP-ZAPU 148,745 96.43 6 
ZANU-PFP ss lata Ge | 6.85 ) 
UANC 556 15 3.26 0) 
Midlands-- seats 
NU-PF 393-545 89-72 3 
PF-ZAPU 94,960 ia RNs NP U4 
Cc a07245 8.64 9 
Victor ia--11 seats 
ZANU-PP 5 88-394 5935832 11 
UAN 14,615 oy ay °) 
PF 6,107 1.87 0 
fRef. 82] 
The problem of tribalism in ZAPU surfaced as early 


as 1969. As discussed earlier, there were repeated disa- 
grzements between the members of the ZAPU executive council 
over how th2 organization was to be governed while Nkomo was 
under detention. One faction consisted of the Sindebele 
speaking Kalingas of the axecutive council and included J.D. 
Moyo, the treasurer, George Silundika, fhe, DaDlwes ty 
director, and Masocha Ndlova, the assistant secretary. The 
other faction led by James Chikerema, the acting president 
and George Nyandoro, the secratary-general, consisted 
entirely of Shonas. After repeated disputes in 1970 and 
1971, Chikerema and Nyandoro left ZAPU in October 1971 t9 
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orm FROLIZI. Ste ncugm Stknicitwye olLayed an wmportant role 
Methis disovute, Per omenMOseanc f5 Note that the central 
difference between the two groups concerned the guerrilla 
strategy that was to be implemented. The two factions were 
not able to agree on how +o best mobilize the popular 
support among the masses. Although ZAPQ eventually 
regrouped behind Moyo, the organization was never able to 
politicize the population to the axtent necessary to insure 
astrong base of support. 

After Nkomo was released from detention in 1974, he 
was always careful to insure that there was a balances 
between Ndebele and Shona speakers 2on his executive council 
mae Order to prevent any future svlits within the party. 
Nevertheless, critics continued t0 accuse him of placing 
Shonas in token leadership positions in order to disguise 
the Ndebele orientation of the party. Responding to these 
accusations, Nkomo ran some of his most senior Shona leaders 
as PF-ZANO candidates in the Mashonaland constituenties in 
the 1980 elections. All of these candidates, with the 2x 
ception of Austin Chambati, who ran in Mashonaland West, 
were defeated. Martyn Gregory notes that one of the ironies 
of this defeat is that what start2d out as an effort by 
MeemO <0 increase the prestige of the Shonas in ZAPU actu- 
ally resuited in the strengthening of the Ndebele position. 
(Ref. 83] 

During the election campaign, Nkomo made other 
efforts to neutralize the accusations of Ndebels favor<isn. 
ZAPO attempted to exploit the popularily held view of Nkono 
as the "father of Zimbabwean nationalism" and to emphasize 
his position as a national leader rather than as a regional 
Or tribal leader. When Nkomo returned fron exile in Zambia, 
Mes first stop was at a rally in Salisbury, not in his home 


City of Bulawayo in Matabeleland. In his campaign speeches 
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he cCOnRtinuasly eHPuasidei the uesi for peacs, national 
meconciliation, and the burying of personal and tribal 
animosities. 

Yet, Nkomo's efforts to broaden ZAPU's ethnic base 
were unsuccessful for several reasons. PaESt Sap alive ZAPU 
had not politicized the population in order to orovide a 
Bermeorcing political infrastructuce for the elections. 
Secondly, ZIPRA, despite being well trained and equipved by 
the Soviets and achieving a number 2f flamboyant successes 
against the Rhodesian security forces, did not have as much 
prestige among the people as did ZANLA. ZIPRA had confined 
its activities mostly to Matabeléiand, North Mashonaland 
West, and the northern Midlands. ZANLA was active in most 
of the rest of the country. Consequantly, by the 1980 elec- 
meets, ZANLA was, if not in control of more of the country, 
at least better Known in nore of the country than was ZIPRA. 
Finally, ZANU's decision to run separately from ZAPU in the 
elections was probably, at least +9 2 certain extent, due to 
its view of Nkomo asa tribalist. During the Lancaster 
House Conference, Mugabe received messages from the ZANU 
treasurer in Salisbury, Enos Nkala, which advised him that 
Nkomo was only expected t090 win seats in Matabeleland and 
that he should Sherefore be viewed as an electoral 
liability. [Ref. 84] 
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The Soviet Union, sometimes assisted by allies such 
as East Germany and North Korea, was Joshua Nkomno's oldest 
and most consistently loyal external supporter. This 
Support began in 1965 when the first group of fifty-two ZAPU 
recruits went to Moscow, Pyongyang, and Peking to undergo 
Military training. Snozt ly after that time, ZAPD ceased 
sending recruits to China and looked mostly to the 





Soviet-bloc countries for support. Soviet support of ZAPU 
continued throughout the war. In 1976, Rhodesian mililtary 
intelligence reported that between 1970 and 19756 ZIPRA, 
although it was playing a very small role in the war, had 
been sending large numbers of guerrillas on extended courses 
in Russia, Cuba, and North Korea [Ref. 85]. In May 1978, 
Cuba and East Germany began airlifting massive quantities of 
food and medical supplies to Zambia to aid ZAPU svonsered 
refugees [Ref. 86]. In June 1978, Nkomo visited Moscow, 
Havana, anda number of eastern European capitals to seex 
increased support for his cause [Ref. 87]. Between February 
and July 1978, approximately 2,090 ZIPRA guerrillas based in 
Zambia attended a six-month Cuban operated training course 
in Angola where they wera trained not only in guerrilla 
maetacs, but also in conventional military tactics. During 
that same period, seventy-two Cuban advisers in Zambia 
anstructed ZIPRA forces in the use of light artillery and 
rocket launchers. (Ref. 88] In September 1978, it was 
reported that the Soviet Union had provided the ZIPRA guer- 
ealas in Zambia with 137 SAM-7 missiles [Ref. 89]. 
Throughout the fall and winter of 1978-79, both humanitarian 
and military aid from the Sovi2t Union, the German 
Democratic Republic, Cuba, and Yugoslavia to ZAPU increased. 
Thus, oy the April 1979 Rhodesian 2lecticns, Nkomo had a 
relatively large Soviet supplied and Cuban trained conven- 
m2onal force in Zambia. feeling confident in his military 
Situation, Nkomo announced on 15 April 1979 ‘that the 
Rhodesian government no longer had 2 monopoly on sophisti- 
cated weaponry and that his Cuban trained ZIPRA fighters 
were prepared to introduce sophisticated weaponry against 
the Rhodesian security forces [Ref. 90}. 

Eastern block aid to ZAPO intensified during the 
year the Muzorewa government was in »ffice. On 28 May 1979, 
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the London Daily elegraph reported that the nature of 

's Zambian based guerrilla forces 
had changed dramatically. Russian aid had changed from 
advising, training, and suvoplying war materials to direct 
control and organization of the ZIPRA military 2ffort. The 
Russian effort was directed by Mr. Vassily Solodonikov, the 
Soviet ambassador to Lusaka, who was adiso a senior KGB 
officer. The article reported that the increased Soviat 
involvement with ZAPU had been prepared by a twelve-man tean 
of Soviet officials assigned to Nkomo's movement in Lusaka 
an 1978. The team had recommended drastic changes in ZIPRA 
after reviewing the logistics, Operations, iatelligence, 
comMunications, reconnaissance, and general staff procedures 
of the army. As a result, a number of ZIPRA commanders were 
dismissed while others were sent t5 the Soviet Union for 
Praining. No one who had not attenied a training course in 
the Soviet Union held an important position in ZIPRA. 
Delivery of military supplies to ZIPRA, including mortars, 
anti-personnel mines, rocket launchers, and SAM-7 nissilss 
Was stepped-up considerably. fRef. 91) Other examples of 
increased eastern block support +o ZAPU were common during 
mies period. In June 1979, in a meeting between GDR 
President Erich Honecker and Joshua Nkomo, Ne scrne. 
denounced the new Smith-Muzorewa regime and reaffirmed East 
Germany's support of ZAPU ( Ref. 92]. In late July 1979, tha 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia Military Command reported that it was 
intercepting increasing Jyuantities of communist made arms 
during clashes with ZAPU guerrillas (Ref. 93]. 


Overall, Nkomo's close relationship with +t 
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Union was probably a hindrance to hin in the 1980 e 
There are several reasons why this aid was harmful to 
Nkomo's efforts +o become Zimbabwe's prime minister. The 


first involves [Vee pEOouem) Of  DOLIw1cizati on of the 
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Meealataon. As discussed eartilier, Wxsao's election campaign 
was seriously damaged because ZAPU had Failed to establish a 
Meeetical infrastructure in the villages. This was due in a 
large part to the Soviet theories of guerrilla warfare 
which differ from the Maoist approach adopted by ZaNvD. The 
basic difference between the two philosophies of guerrilla 
war were well described by Rex Nhongo when he Left ZAPU to 
join ZANU in 1971. Finding the ZANU and Chinese emphasis on 
political education much greater than that of the Russians, 
Nhongo noted that: 
Remeene SOVzet Union they had told us that the 
of fo Ttuaply where thera were Chinese instruc 
ors was fold that tha decisive factor was the 
peoples | a elie 2a ec an Now [I agtee 
The Chinese method was to teach tha masses why the guer- 
Tillas were fighting so that they would support the guer- 
G2) bas. The Soviet emphasis on weavonry and conventional 
engagements with the security forc2s orevented ZAPU ‘from 
establishing a grass-roots political organization within the 
villages that could provide a base of support for Ykomo's 
election campaign. 
The second detrimental effect of Soviet aid was that 


it probably made Nkomo appear to be too dependent upon the 


Soviets. Mugabe and ZAND did not have any single dominant 
source of support. Nkomo, on the other hand, received the 
vast majority Oe his support zEen the Soviets. 


Consequently, he was always open to accusations that he was 
really just fronting for the Sovists. Nkomo's election 
prospects worsened in April 1979 when accusations were made 
that ZAPU was completely controlled by the Soviets. 
pret. 957 

This question of Nkomo's dependency upon the 
Russians was further complicated by the fact that Mugabe had 
tried and failed to get aid from the Soviets for ZANU. 
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Meme ow eGahbS> #65 @ble <5 Wee This a@prarent advantage o£ 
Nkomo's to his disadvanzaje. He could show that ZANLA, 
without Russian asSistancs, did more fighting than ZIPRA. 
He could argue that Nkomo was holding his Russian equipped 
forces in reserve in Zambia so that they would be available 
+o defeat his opponents (i.¢e., Mugabe and ZANd) in a post- 
independence civil war. Pinally, he could cast doubts about 
the true intentions of Nkomo and his Russian supporters by 
suggesting that they were not truly jiedicated to *he nation- 
alist cause because they were not interested in suvoporting 
all the nationalists in the PF. Questioned on this issue in 
Bay 1979, Mr. Mugabe stated that: 

We stil} do not receive direct arms s!} 
ments from Russia and we have never condemned 
mec that. But we have argued that such eguipn 
Should be Shared by all those fightin 


Zimbabwe. Now that wa have unity, this shoul no+ 
be a problen. 


igh 


AS, fa aSMeZANU .is concerned w> have 
plenty of weapons with which to figh t the war, but 
what we need badly is_ sophisticated equipment like 
ground to air missiles and long-range rockets. 

the weapons we 


he war is changing and these aré 
need. (Ref. 7] 


Oddly enough, the only other external supvorter who 
had an effect on Nkomo's ability to win the 1980 slect#ion 
was his old adversary, Ian Smith. 9n 1 February 1980, Tan 
Smith deserted Bishop Muzorewa ani called on the white 
Minority to support Nkomo's party. Noting that although 
Nkomo might be distasteful, Smith called for spposition to 
Mugabe because he was a Marxist with which there could be no 
compromise. Expressing doubts about Muzorewa's political 
and leadership abilities, Smith suggested that Nkomo's brand 
of nationalist leadership would offer the best future for 
black and white Rhodesians. Although whites could not vote 
Mone Africén parties, Smith called on the whites to suppors 
Nkomo's party. Warning the whites of the danger of a Mugabe 

mOry, Smith said: 
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Rel es Womeesrcetheer ene Marxists wijl 
take everythi they have: their eee) | oes r 
cattle, and C ickens. Tell them fhey will also 
take away their children. [Ref. 97] 


When one haS a supporter like Ian Smith he doesn't 
need any enemies. This event was the fatal blow to Nkomo's 
Beedibility. Again he was being accused of fraternizing 
with the RF and cf making a political deal and compromising 
his principles at the expense of his fellow nationalists. 
Thus, Smith's actions had an effect 2xactly opposite of what 


he had intended. 


Be. BISHOP ABEL MOUZOREWA 
1. Biographical Background 


Abel Tendekayi Muzorewa was born on 14 April 1925 to 
a peasant family living at the Old Umtali Methodist Center. 
Muzorewa's father, Haadi Philemon Muzorewa, traced his 
ancestry back through the fYakombe tribe, whose membars had 
fled Mozambique during the days of Portuguese rule. His 
fraternal grandmother was a member of one of the royal 
houses of the Makoni trib2, who cane from the area between 
Salisbury and Umtali. Muzorewa's maternal grandfather was a 
member of one of the royal families of the Zimunya tribe 
while his grandmother was a Warozvi Shona, the ancestors of 
which were credited with building ancient Zinbabwe. Tee 
Muzorewa's ethnic background was mix2d, his religious back- 
ground certainly was not. Both of Muzorewa's parents wer? 
very strict, devout Methodists, his father serving the 
church as a pastor and teacher. The lives of Abel and his 
eight brothers and sisters revolved, Spiritually and 
socially, around the Methodist Church. Muzorewa describes 
his childhood in the following manner: 
line, 


Dis 
words summart e my up 


= harp . pote. porns as Bie 
lessons plus Church- 2 
c 


Se aeee regu 

aja) and aoe ‘is the ingre- 
one RY character and that of 
re 


dients which have a a 
Sisters. [{Ref. 98] 


fe) 
my five brothers and 
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Muzerewa credited &is parents! religious ccnvictions 

Mee forming his character. In later life, his actions as a 

nationalist leader, specifically his emphasis on moderation 

and negotiation, would be effected by his family and reli- 

gious npbringing. Muzorewa further elucidates this point 

when he says in his autobiography that: 

and the meeceaerabia Ties ch) aateh Remer sacaee 

what he preached on Sundays, left ndelible 
impression upon me. 


Like father oY mother is a devout voerson. 

Hers however was a at h which taught more through 
Bee sua si On. compassion, and 2xample than through 
This was effec- 


ormal porters anid discipline. 
asting. fet. 99 ] 


Ms tribal tradition tequirsd for thes first-born 


tive and long- 


child, Muzorewa spent his early years with his maternal 
grandparents who lived at the foot of Mount Samzaguru near 
Tikweri Mountain in the Makoni Reserve. At the age of nine, 
Muzorewa began his Sub-standard aA adication at the Chinyadza 
School, which was run by English Methedist nanlssionaries. 
When Abel was thirteen years old, his father sent him to the 
eae Umtali boarding school for further education. While at 
Old Umtali, Muzorewa underwent what he calls his "spiritual 
Bebacth"; 


.  . Although I had been brought up in a devout 
Christian home, I mad2 that morning my own commit- 


ment +o follow Christ as my Savior. On that day 

of days Christ gave me a spiritual microscope, 

spectacles and earphones to see and hear or 

myself what Christ offers. ieeea lized that Iawas 

Pref. 106 but that God loves ne and forgives me. 
ef. 


: believe that the Christ 
Mmeecy and a centre to all of life 
Boeeyust for tne On TS Sotes 
2 


al 

n 

every believer. ft iS a Ca Oo each person to 

seek Christ in his personal l - "NeSSheit you can 

Peeorenere in TiomwOceead, cO WOLkK @S 2 ELarasr or 
Bevery, politician, or nurse, and find Christ to 

be your source of happiness, strength, and 
Wictory. [Ref. 1] 


Muzorewa remained at Umtali until 1941 when he 


finished Standard Four. That yeac he transferred to a 


~~ << «he 
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Beenodist School at Nyadiri where, me 1943, he received a 
Meandard Five certificate. Between 1944 and 1948, Muzorewa 
served as a teacher in the lower primary school grades and 
as a lay evangelist. He then entered the Hartzell 
Theological Seminary, Qld Umtali. After completing his 
theological studies, he was ordained a minister of the 
Methodist Church in August 1953. After working as a pastor 
in the Rusape area for fiv2 years, Muzorewa went on a scho- 
larship to the United States to study fora theological 
degree. He spent the years from 1958 through 1962 in 
colleges in Missouri and Tennessee and earned a Bachelor's 
Degree and a Master's Degree. Upor returning to Rhodesia, 
he became the pastor of the Old Umtali Mission. In 1964, 
Muzorewa Was appointed the national iirector of the church's 
Christian Youth Movement and in 1966 he became the secretary 
of the Student Youth Movement. Muzorewa was consecrated a 
bishop of the United Methodist Church in Rhodesia at a cere- 
mony at Basutoland in August 1968. Thus, he became the 
irst black bishop ever in the United Methodist Church in 
Rhodesia. (Ref. 102] 


2. arly Political Career 


Bishop Muzorewa first became well-known to the 
general public in September 1971 when the Rhodesian authori- 
ti2s banned him from entering the Tribal Trus= Lands. At 
the time, Muzorewa was 2 pastor in the upper-middle class 
black residential suberb of Marimba Park and was working out 
Of an office in Salisbury. The reason for the banning was 
that Muzorewa had spoken out against government proposals to 
tax church managed black schools and government policies on 
black land tenure. Up to this time, Muzorewa's involvement 
in public politics had been very limited. This was all soon 
to changes. 
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British government was again anxious to solve the Rhodesian 
@ri1Sis. As discussed aarlier in this study, the fruits of 
the British-Rhodesian efforts were the Smith-Home vroposals. 
Since the proposals were basically amendments to the illegal 
1969 constitution and since black aationalist leaders had 
not even been consulted during their formulation, there was 
wide-spread black opposition to the Smith-Home proposals. 
ma October 1971, four former members of the ZAPU and ZANU 
executive councils, Edson Sithole, Michael Mawema, Cephas 
Msipa, and Josiah Chinamano, deciied to form a new unity 
movement to oppose the constitutional settlement proposals. 
Using the same initials as the first Zimbabwean nationalist 
movement, the African National Congress, they named it the 
Meeatcan Netional Council (ANC). In order that their afforts 
@e mobilizing popular opposition ts the proposals and in 
negotiating with the British and Rhodesian governments might 
be successful, they neeied to find a neutral leader of 
Mational reputation who had been a member of neither ZAPU 
mor ZANU. As a politically neutral but well known national 
religious leader, Muzorewa fit the bill. In November 1971, 
the four nationalist leaders approached Bishop Muzorewa and 
asked him to lead the ANC in its fight against the 
Smith-Home proposals. After much thought, Muzorewa agreed 
to their request and on 16 Decenber 1971 ‘*he African 
National Council was officially founded. { Ref. 103] As was 
discussed at length earlier in this study, Bishop Muzorewa 
and the ANC were successful in mobilizing enough support to 
convince the Pearce Commission that the constitutional 
proposals were not acceptable to the majority of Africans 
and the British government abandoned the Smith-Home 
proposals. 
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This series of 2vents was very significant for 
Muzorewa's future. First of all, Muzorewa very suddenly 
emerged as the best known nationalist leader within 
Zimbabwe. What is interesting about this is that Muzorewa, 
unlike Nkomo, did not sesk national political stature. He 
was perfectly satisfied +9 be solely a religious leader. 
But when he was drafted, he accepted the challenge. 
Ironically, Muzorewa was salected to head the ANC because he 
was relatively apolitical and unknown in the ovbolitical 
world. Nevertheless, Muzorewa would soon find that he too 
liked politics and would aspire to a position of national 
leadership. Finally, Muzorewa wouli arrive on the national 
political scene as @ man of God whose personal reputation 
and integrity were above r2proach. But, like Nkomo, sevén 
years later he would enter the national elections as 2 
candidate whose personal honor and ‘true motivations were 
very much in doubt among the electorate. Never again would 
Muzorewa's reputation as 2 nationalist leader be as high as 
meewas in 1972. 





Although the ANC had been created solely to oppose 
the Smith-Home proposals, Muzorewa saw a furtner role for 
the organization as a base from which to urge whites to 
discuss an alternative settlement. Although the original 
ANC executive broke up when its senior members either left 
the country or were arrested, Muzorewa continued to address 
white groups and to consult with the more progressive 
parties, such as the Centre Party and the Rhodesia Party, 
over the possibility of reaching a new settlement. In early 
1973, Smith and Muzorewa began unofficial discussions. On 
WO> Merch 1973, the ANC became a legal political oarcy. 
Finally, on 17 July 1973, during a peak in the guerrilla 
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Meameian Suith invited Muzoreawa to begin official talks ona 
constitutional settlement. 

Smith and Muzorewa held over fourtesn meetings 
during the next ten months, the details of which were 
discussed earlier in this paper. In 20 June 1974, the talks 
broke down. Like Nkomo, Muzorewa had damaged his reputation 
by undertaking negotiations with an uncompromising fan 
Oemmth. First of all, he had been discredited with the main- 
stream of the nationalist movement when, on 20 March 1974, 
six members of the imprisoned ZANU executive council, 
including Sithole and Mugabe, wrote a letter condemning 
Muzorewa for negotiating with the illegal regine and calling 
On him to cease negotiations inmediately. Obviously, 
Muzorewa was in no position to negotiate if he did not have 
the backing of those who controlled the guerrillas. Second, 
as discussed earlier, after the talks broke down Yan Smith 
leaked a report that Muzorewa had agreed to a settlement 
based upon the 1971 proposals. A Aasecumen= to this etfect, 
dated 17 August 1973 and signed by Bishop Muzorewa, was 
reprinted in the Rhodesian Herald on 27 S¢otember 1974. 
Since Muzorewa had previously deniei the existence of any 


such agreement, this incident was extremely damaging *o his 


Eeputation. The Rhodesian Front called him dishonest for 
reneging On an agreement. The nationalists condemned hin 
for selling out on their principles. In reality, Muzorawa 


probably signed the agreament either without reading it or 
before Yan Smith had added certain previously agreed +o 
amendments. In any case, Muzorewa came out of the incident 
looking like either a traitor to his cause or a naive fool 
or both. His reputation as a nationalist leader would never 
completely recover from this incident. [Ref. 104] 

In December 1974, the leaders of ZANU, ZAPU, and 
PROLIZI (Sithole, Nkomo, and Chikerema respectively), at «he 
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mumeercs CL the presidents 95 the Frcontiine States, 
dissolve theiz organizations and form a united front under 
the name of the African National Council with Muzorewa as 
ats president. The mission of the new ANC was to negotiate 
directly with the Rhodesian government in order to bring 
aboux a peace settlement and majority rule. The failure of 
the new ANC at the Victoria Falls Conference, the internal 
bickering among the four nationalist leaders, and the even- 
tual break-up of the organization were discussed at length 
earlier in this paper. Let it be said, however, that the 
failures of the new ANC were due in no small part to the 
leadership shortcomings of Muzorewa. Muzorewa's ineffec- 
tiveness as a leader manifested itself in a number of ways. 
Ian Smith was able to play wpon the rivalry between Muzorewa 
and Nkomo to divide the organization. Muzorewa demonstrated 
that he lacked political insight. He worked fairly well 
With Sithole of ZANU, but faiied to realize that Sithole was 
on the way out as the leader of ZANU and no longer had 
control of his guerrillas. Thus, Muzorewa could never hope 
to negotiate with Smith from a position of strength as he 
had influence over neither ZANLA nor ZIPRA. The final blow 
to Muzorewa as the leader of the new ANC came in September 
1975 when, in the "Mgagao Declaration," the members of the 
ZANLA DARE condemned him for appointing incompetent politi- 
Cians instead of guerrilla leaders to lead the ZLA, the 
Military wing of the ANC-forned ZLC. The ZANLA DARE also 
condemned Muzorewa, along with Sithole, as an incompe«ent, 
inefficient leader. Thus, by late 1976, when Sithole also 
defected from the new ANC, Muzorewa's organization was ina 
Shambles. The united front had proved to be nothing more 
Maan an illusion. A strong leader might have welded the 
Nationalist organizations ints a united, strong ANC, but 


Muzorewa was not the man to do it. 
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Beats (3a, M6c MEMS Se Sas becamme wipe for 
Bishop Muzorewa to be seduced by Ian Smith. When the Geneva 
Convention convened in October 1976, Bishop Muzorewa found 
that ZANU and ZAPU had broken with his ANC and were partici- 
pating in the conference as the Patriotic Front (PF). On 14 
December 1976, the convention broke down over the issues of 
the structure of the interim governnent and the control of 
mee security forces. On 9 January 1977, the leaders of the 
Frontline States announced that they were going +o support 
the Patriotic Front as the sole legitamate nationalis: 
Organization in Rhodesia. With Muzorewa's prestige within 
th2 nationalist movement fading rapidly, Smith felt that he 
would be very anxrious to negotiat2 a separate internal 
settlement before he lost his position as a nationalist 
leader all together. On 24 January 1977, Smith announced 
that he was rejecting the British proposals at the Geneva 
Convention and “hat he wanted to begin negotiations with 
Muzorewa for a separate internal sattlement. Throughout 
joy 7, Muzorewa conducted informal exoloratory talks with the 
Smith regime. The details of these talks and the events 
surrounding them were discussed earlier in this paper. ae 
is important to note that séveral events occurred which 
evidently convinced Muzor2wa that reaching a quick agreement 
with Smith was to his advantage. fue st,.f£OlLlowi og. the. .ead 
of the Frontline States, the OAT Liberation Committes 
announced on 8 February 1977 that it was throwing its 
support behind the PF and that it would assist it in esca- 
lating the guerrilla war. Second, the PF had agreed in 
substance to the Anglo-American peace proposals and had 
renewed negotiations with the British. In January 1978, DPF 
leaders met with the Anglo-American representatives at 
Malta. Muzorewa was angered by British intentions to 
exclude him from the ceasefire negotiations and feared that 
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it was part of a scheme t9 make Nkono the future leader of 
Zinbabwe. (Ref. 105] Finally, Muzorewa had gotten Smith to 
commit himself to majority rule and to one-man, one-vote as 
a precondition to the talks. 

Formal negotiations between Smith and Muzorewa began 
in November 1977. The internal agreement was signed by 
Smith, Muzorewa, Chief Chirau, and Sithole on 3 March 1978. 
The details of the internal settlement were dealt with 
earlier in this paper. Nevertheless, the significance of 
the settlement to MuzZorewa's political future was that it 
further damaged his credibility and apparent integrity. H2 
had entered into the agreament without even discussing its 
terms with the leaders of the PF. Also, i* appeared that he 
had rushed into the agreament in order to undercut Mugabe 
and Nkomo before they could reach an agreement with the 
British and insure for himself the primary leadership posi- 
tion in Zimbabwe. Finally, the agreement reserved twenty- 
eight of the one-hundred assembly seats for the whites, 
giving them the power of veto, and provided for the control 
of the police, army, judiciary, and public service by 2 
white-dominated bureaucracy. Consequently, the white 
MepOrity was still in a position to usurp many of the powers 
of parliament. Thus, Muzorewa had made an agreement that 
Was contrary to the visws and wishes of the other nation- 
alist leaders and organizations and to the majority ef black 
Zimbabweans. 


Muzorewa's lack of effectiveness and knack for 
making bad decisions, or at least being a partner to bad 
decisions, continued during the period the interim govern- 
ment was in power. On 14 September 1978, the interim provi- 


Sional government, Citing the escalation of the guerrilla 
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Mer by ZANLA and ZIPRA, banned ZANU and ZAPU from Rhodesia, 
thus effectively excluding these two parties from partici- 
pating in the scheduled national elections. It appeared to 
most nationalists that Muzorewa was 2liminating the competi- 
tion in order to further entrench his own position. Not 
only did the transitional government fail +0 achieve any 
meaningful social reforms, but Muzorewa himself assisted, 
meetingly o> unwittingly, in the obstruction of teforms. In 
April 1978, Brian Hove, a member of the UANC and the 
co-Minister of Justice, Law, and Order, spok2 out against 
Morice brutality in his first public statement and soon 
thereafter clashed with his co-Minister, Hilary Squires, 
over changes in the judiciary and career opportunities for 
blacks in the police. Squires accused Hove of "breaking the 
Spirit of the agreement" and the ruling Executive Council 
(Smith, Muzorewa, Sithole, and Chirau) demanded of Hove that 
he withdraw his remarks. Hove refused and returned toa 
legal practice in London after only a few days in office. 
The loss of Hove, a true reformer, cost Bishoo Muzorewa 3 
considerable amount of sredibility with the Zimbabwean 
people. [{Ref. 106] 

Chief among the transitional government's failures, 
however, Was its total lack of success in achieving interna- 
femme: recognition, ending the sanctions, or ending the war. 
ime Frontline States continued to support the PF. The 
United States and Great Britain withheld recognition of the 
transitional government. Rnweariy Gaceue19/3, the transi- 
tional gevernment appealed to the UN for recognition. On 10 
March, Sithole was prevented from addressing the UN General 
Assembly by a coalition of African, socialist, and third- 
world countries. Finally, on 14 March 1978, the UN Security 
Council voted to condemn the interin Rhodesian government. 
Obviously, in the eyes of the rest of the world, Muzorewa 
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was not tha authentic Ilsader of the Zimbabwean psrople. 


Failure to achieve international recognition also meant a 
failure 1°) end the Sanctions and £0 improve 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia's economic condition. 


The ineffectiveness of Muzorewa as a leader was no 
more apparent than in his failure to end the war. Ian Smith 
had hoped that a settlement with Muzorewa and Sithole would 
lead to a ceasefire. Enst eaq, @much t5 SmM2t=h"s chagrin, the 
war escalated. The reason for this was very simple. 
Muzorewa had absolutely no control over the ZANLA and ZIPRA 
guerrillas. Consequently, it was not in his power to end 
the war. 

The national elections, which had been postponed 
from September 1978, fore renally held in Apeil 1979. 
Muzorewa's UJUANC, running on a platform of its ability to end 
the war, achieve international recognition, end the sanc- 
tions, and institute social reform, won fifty-one of the 
seventy-two black seats in Parliament. In June, Muzcrewa 
WaS Sworn inas the Prima Minister of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 
How did Muzorewa manage *5 win such an overwhelming victory 
when he ran on a record of failures? Muzorewa and che UANC 
won the 1979 elections because, Since ZANU and ZAPU were 
memeeiy prohibited from participating in the political life 
of the country, there was no other influential nationalist 
party to run against then. Tiessecirety forces and auxili- 
aries loyal to Muzorewa were mobilized to insure a high 
voter turn-out that would make his victory appear zo be 
overwhelming. Mees hort, Muzorew2a and the UANC won by 
default. 
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Bishop Muzorewa's 2ffectiveness as a national leader 
id not improve during the period h2 was the prime-minister 
of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. The national 2lections and the imple- 
mentation of a new constitution had not improved the situa- 
Moa in the country in the slightest. With the civil 
service, police and security forces still in the hands of 
the same bureaucracy that ran then during the Rhodesian 
Front government, very f£2w meaningful social reforms were 
implemented. Unable to fulfill his election ovromises of 
ending the war, obtaining international recognition, and 
thus legitamacy, and ending the UN sanctions, Muzorewa was 
finally forced to yield t> the pressures of Great Britain, 
the Commonwealth Nations, the Frontline States, and the ?F 
to agree to an all-parties constitutional conference. 

As discussed earlier, the Salisbury government 
accepted the British constitutional proposals at the very 
beginning of the Lancast2r House talks in September 1979. 
With the Signing of the Lancaster House Agreement in 
December 1979, the number one priority of the Muzorewa 
government became the winning of the elections that were 
scheduled for February 1980. On the surface, it weuld 
appear that Muzorewa and the UANC hai a number of advantages 
over ZANU-PF and PF-ZAP0 in the 1980 election campaign. 
That the UANC lost the elections despite having these advan- 
tages was due largely to 4uzorewa's lack of a popular base 
and the artificiality of his position as a national leader, 
let alone a nationalist leader. 

In January 1980, the same Muzorewa-UANC political 
Machine that had won the 1979 elections was still in place. 


Thus, Muzorewa, unlike Mugabe and Nkomo, was in the envious 
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position of being an incumbant who had an election canpaign 
organization with very recent and successful experience at 
Winning elections. The UANC'sS recent experience in 
mobilizing the voters and experieace in operating under 
election laws that had remained virtually unchanged by the 
terms of the Lancaster House Agreement, gave Muzorewa a head 
start over his competitors. This advantage was magnified by 
the fact that ZANU-PF and PP-ZAPU, who obviously had neither 
overt political organizations nor recent election campaign 
experience inside Rhodesia, were not legalizei in Rhodesia 
until more than a month after Muzorewa had begun his 
election campaign. { Ref. 107] 

Bishop Muzorewa also took advantage of his position 
within the government to enhance his election campaign. In 
late November 1979, realizing that a final settlement and 
national elections were just around the corner, Muzorewa 
released hundreds of political prisoners in the hope of 
gaining the support of the electorat?. Martyn Sregory rotes 
that the trade mark of the VANC during the 1980 election 
campaign was that it was able to combine its close relation- 
Ship with the government with its ability to monopolize 
private transport facilities and key public venues in order 
to neutralize the opposition parties during the late stages 
eof the campaign. An example of this was the Huruyadzo rally 
in the Zimbabwe Grounds in Salisbury. The JANC hired nine 
trains and 500 coaches to ferry supporters from all over the 
country to the four-day rally. It nad been agreed to by «he 
mmeepatty Election Council that, in order to prevent 
possible violence between the political parties, no two 
parties would be allowed t5 hold rallies in the same city or 
area at the same time. Thus. when the UANC announced its 
plans to hold this rally from [Thursday 21 February to Sunday 
24 February, all other parties wers prohibited from organ- 
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Mmeurg rallies in the capital on the weekend before the elec- 
e2ons. The high cost of this rally also demonstrated the 
financial resources at Muzorewa's disposal. Nevertheless, a 
number of other factors effectively neutralized all of 


Muzorewa's campaigning advantages. ({Ref. 108] 


Bishop Muzorewa's 2lection campaign was an extrava- 
gant affair that was in many ways v2r Similar to American 
presidential campaigns. in adastion tO. the usual party 
hats, T-shirts, and stickers, the ANC provided those who 
attended the February Salisbury rally with 60,000 free meals 
every day, free accomodations, and entertainment which 
included athletics, boxing, wrestling, weightlifting, and 
film shows. Paemeniy peli ticaeepeact of the rally occurred 
when a speech was deliverad by Muzorewa, who had made an 
ostentatious arrival in on2 of four helicopters lent to the 
ANC by a West German firm. {Ref. 109] It was readily anva- 
rent to all who followed Muzorewa'’s campaign that it was the 
finest campaign that money could buy. ishop Muzorewa's 
seemingly endless reservoir of funds came principally from 
three sources--big business (both in southern Africa and in 
western Europe and the United States), South Africa, and 
white Rhodesians. 

Muzorewa received considerable financial support 
from business interests in South Africa, the United States, 
Great Britain, and other western countries. The OAU esti- 
mated that the UJANC had received more that $55 million 
ies... ) fron western business corporations. The 
Anglo-American Corporation probably donated more than $5 
Million +o the bishop's campaign. (Ref. 110] In January 
1980, it was reported that in Great Britain officiais of the 
Confederation for British Industry (CBI) had met with 
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Mazorewa *O discuss giving flinanclaiL support +o Ais canmp- 
aign. Shortly thereafter, a ‘Zimbabwe-Rhodesia Electoral 
Fund" was set up in Great Britain. ALzpowgn CBI cisvcials 
denied any involvement with the fund, all of the directors 
of the fund were affiliated with CBI. Most of the money was 
donated by subsidiaries of British corporations in Rhodesia. 
Organizers of the fund claimed that there had been neo viola- 
@uem Of the sanctions as all of the contributions had actu- 
ally been raise inside of Rhodesia. {f Ref. 111] Muzorewa's 
largest supporters were mining corporations, +9 include the 
Lonrho Group, Anglo-American Corporation, American Union 
Carbide Corporation, and Johannes Consolidated Investment of 
South Africa. 

Throughout the ‘tenure of the Muzorewa government, 
the bishop and the ANC received considerabl2 financial, 
Military, and political support from both private and 
government interests in South Africa. In April 1979, the PF 
sponsered Voice of Zimbabwe reported that the Muzorewa 
regime was continuing to receive military hardware, 
P2iMarily counterinsurgency aircraft, from South Africa 
ieeet. 112}. The aircraft were transhipped through South 
Africa from arms dealers in the United States and western 
Europe, inspite of the UN sanctions. That same month, 
Bishop Muzorewa expressed his support for an economic and 
Malatary alliance with South Africa. intea. SOUth Aero can 
radio interview, the bishop declared that such cooperation 
would insure a prosperous future for Zimbabwe-Rhodesia and 
that such prosperity wouli in turn assure the stability and 
independence of the new state. [Ref. 113] 

Between June 1978 and July 1979, Bishop Muzorewa 
Made several trips +o South Africa in order to gain support 
for his government from both private individuals and the 
government (Ref. 114}. Finally, in late 1979, a number of 
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MMMM can Clticene, we pperentéey wlth the approval and 
encouragement of the South African government, established 
the “Fund for Rhodesian Democracy." Formed in order to 
counter the influence of Russian and other communist coun- 
tries in southern Africa, the fund provided millions of 
dollars to Muzorewa'ts election campaign. [Ref. 115] 

The landslide nature of the election results would 
seem to indicate that Muzorewa's extravagant campaign style 
and seemingly limitless financial resources were of little 
help. Ther2 are several r2asons for this ovhenomena. FPirst, 
Muzorewa's close relationship with white business interests 
both within and outside sf Rhodesia damaged his image as a 
black nationalist leader. Second, the fact that Muzorewa 
was receiving considerabla financial and political support 
from individuals and in and the govenment of an apartheid 
South Africa appeared to the voters to be a contradiction. 
The JANC, a black nationalist organization, was viewed as 

Taternizing with the last bastion of racism in southern 
Merica. Pinally, the fact that Bishop Muzorewa himself was 
somewhat less than candid in disclosing the sources of his 
campaign funds caused the voters to suspect *he worst. When 
asked by a reporter at a 19 February 1980 press conference 
about the sources of his campaign funds, M“uzorewa replied, 
"None of your business." When the reporters persisted in 
this line of questioning, the bishop replied, "I am not 
interested in answering that question...We have said that it 
does not matter where we get our funds, as long as it is not 
from Communists." Matters were not helped when one of 
Muzorewa's aids, in defending the bishop's brusqueness, 
Said: "What did you expect him to say, that sur funds our 
linitiess? We have funds +o suit our needs, of course, but 
what advantage does it giv2 us to admit it." (Ref. 116] The 
flamboyant style of Muzorewa'ts election campaign, coupled 
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with his own secretiveness about his sources of funds, could 
not help but give the electorate second thoughts about his 
suitability as a national leader. 


The most striking difference between Muzorewa and 
his two opponents, Nkomo and Mugabe, was his lack of a base 
of popular support. Bishoo Muzorewa simoly did not have the 
popular support enjoyed by the other two nationalist 
leaders. Nkomo could call on ZIPRA and the Ndebele-speaking 
regions of Zimbabwe for support. Mugabe had ZANLA and the 
Shona majority to back hin up. But Bishop Muzorewa had 
neither an army nor an ethnic group that he could call his 
oun . Conseguently, it was nearly impossible for him to 
organize any kind of country-wide, grass-roots support for 
his campaign. Mugabe and Nkomo had already cornered the 
market in that area. 

Muzorewa's relationships with the guerrilla organi- 
zations had been extremely poor almost from the verv begin- 
Mang of his career. In the early 1970's, Muzorewa was the 
object of the ire of ZIPRA and ZANLA because he advocated a 
peaceful negotiated settlement while they wer2 convinced 
that their goals could b= attained only through violent 
pent hict. As chairman of the new ANC, Bishop Muzorewa had 
again angered the guerrillas by appointing politicians and 
inexperienced junior officers to command positions in the 
ZLA. Consequently, ZIPRA and ZANLA never were united under 
the ZLA. 

Muzorewa's poor ralations with the guerrillas and 
lack of influence over them was no better illustrated than 
during the periods he was a member 9f the ruling Executive 
Council and the Prime Minister. During his 1979 election 
Campaign, Muzorewa had campaigned on his ability to end the 
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wart. He had claamed that thousands of PF @uerritilas wouli 
Surrender when they realized that he had achieved the ideals 
for which they had been fighting. As discussed earlier, 
this was one of the factor that motivated Ian Smith +o come 
to terms with Muzorewa inthe first place. But Prime 
Minister Muzorewa was unable to convince more than a few 
guerrillas to surrender to the new government. Instead, the 
guerrillas intensified the war effort. AS prime minister, 
Muzorewa was also the Minister of Defence and Combined 
Operations. As such, he had at least nominal control over 
the security forces. Muzarewa's close identification with 
the white commanded and manned security forces caused his 
image as a nationalist political leader to plummet when the 
security forces intensified the counterinsurgency effort in 
1979. 

Muzorewa's weaknesses as a national leader wers 
exemplified by his inability and unwillingness to control 
the security forces. Pemor tO the “March 197@€ Intesnal 
Settlement, wae war Council, “whic was responsible for 
prosecuting the war, consisted of the prime minister, who 
was the chairman, and senior cabinat officers and security 
force commanders. Just before the signatories of the March 
1978 Internal Settlement formed their four-man Executive 
Seuncil, the prime minister's chairmanship of the M#War 
Council was abolished and the seats formerly occupied by the 
cabinet ministers were assumed by white civil servants. 
Thus, the black signatories to the settlemnent were virtu- 
ally excluded from participating in the decisions affecting 
Melatary policy. [{Ref. 117] 

Muzorewa's influence over security matters does not 
seem to have increased after his election as prime minister 
ae Apri) 1979. The state of martial law, which extended 
Omer 90% of the country by a.d-1979, enabled the whites 
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emir aty forces +0 pusue ‘the "suporession of terrorism" 

thout referring +o Muzorewa or the Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
parliament for guidence. During Muzorewa's administration, 
guerrilla bases and refugee camps in Mozambique and Zambia 
were bombed, approximately one-half million people were 
forcibly confined in "protected villages" in an attempt to 
starve the guerrillas of their support in the rural areas, 
and 186 auxiliaries loyal to Sithole wer massacred. 
Incidents like these severely damaged Muzorewa's image as a 
tman of God" and “champion of unity." During the 1980 elec- 
tion campaign, ZANU-PF and PF-ZAPU portrayed Muzorewa as 
being both responsible fsr the actions of the security 
forces and as being impotent im@~—meontroLling them. 
Beploiting <he situation, the two nationalist organizations 
sought to show both that Muzorewa was in collusion with the 
security forces and thus responsible for their atrocities 
and that he still did not have the power to and the war. 
Finally, Muzorewa's alienation from the nationalist guer- 
rillas was completed when he came out in favor of the pres- 
ence of South African troops in Zimbabwe during the election 
campaign. There were no doubts in «he minds of black 
imbabweans that Muzorewa was closer to the former white 
regime than to them. Muzorewa may have been the prime 
minister, but the white controlled security forces were 
still calling the shots. { Ref. 118] 

In the final analysis, Muzorewa's downfall was that 
he was @€n artificially craated leader with a ny*thical bass 
Se support. Piemgm@edte = 1 5OLyY 1s “Chat the conditions and 
Situations that brought Muzorewa t5 the forefront of the 
Mational political scene were the same situations and condi- 
tions that would ultimately bring about his downfall. A 
late-comer to the national political scene, Muzorewa was 
asked by the nationalists to lead the ANC precisely because 
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hos wes 3 Rectal wih Ge Wet ional Segaa  zaticn or 
eel lowing. Smith negotiated with him because he was apart 
from the painstream of the nationalist movement. A candi- 
date with no popular base, Muzorewa was able to win the 1979 
elections only because th2re was nd real competition and 
because of the ability of the security forces to get the 
voters to the polls. Thus, it should not have been 
surprising that he collapsed in tha 1980 elections. His 
failure to end the war, to end the sanctions, to achieve 
international recognition, and te control the security 
forces had destroyed his credibility as a head of state. 
Faced with viable competition in the elections and having 
the support of neither a guerrilla army nor a large sector 


of the black populaticn, his defeat was inevitable. 


C. ROBERT MUGABE 
1. Biographical 


Robert Gabriel Mugabe was born on 21 February 1924 
in the "Christian village" at the Jesuit operated Kutama 
Mission. The son of a carpenter, young Mugabe spent his 
Meath tending cattle, fishing, and boxing with other boys. 
At Kutama, Mugabe complet2d six years of primary education 
and two years of teacher training, which qualified him as a 
Standard 2 teacher. Initially Mugabe caught at Kutama for 
the low salary of two pounds per month, and then at a number 
of other schools in the r2gion. In 1950 he went to Fort 
Hare University College in South Africa where he obtained 
the first of six university degrees. (Three of his degrees, 
a Bachelors and Masters in Law and a Bachelors in Public 
Administration, would be 2arned by correspondence while he 
was in detention.) While in South Africa, Mugabe came into 
contact with members of th2 youth wing of the South African 
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Merican National Congress and the South African Communist 
Party. During that period he also started to read the works 
of Karl Marx. On returning to Rhodesia, Mugabe was frus- 
trated in his attempts to get involved in nationalist 
politics. He considered himself a revolutionary and a 
Militant and found the naticnalist leadership in Rhodesia 
tod conservative for his tastes. In the mid-1950's he moved 
to Northern Rhodesia wher® he was exposed to that country's 
most important nationalist leader, Kenneth Kaunda. Four 
years later, after Ghana had obtained its independence, 
Mugabe took a teaching post there. While there, he was 
heavily influenced by that country's leader, Kwame Nkrumah. 
It was there that Mugabe net and married his wife, Sally. 
(Ref. 119] 


2. The Ascetic Militant 


Robert Mugabe is as different from Joshua Nkomo and 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa as any man could hope to be. The 
physically imposing Nkomo is a flamboy2nt showman. Muzorewa 
is a bible-thumping preacher. Robert Mugabe is neither 
imposing, flamboyant, nor a preacher. Quiet and subdued, he 
is rather the thinking man's revolutionary. 

Raised a Roman Catholic, Mugabe was never infected 
With protestant revivyalism as were Nkomo and Muzorewa. A 
teacher, intellectual, and philosopher, Mugabe had little 
taste for Nkomo's flamboyant methods, but instead preferred 
persuasion. An ascetic who doesn't smceke or drink and 
rarely smiles, Mugabe is more comfortable reading a book by 
Karl Marx, Mao-Tse-tung, or Mahatma Sandhi than on the elec- 
tion campaign circuit. Mugabe has said that the most impor- 
tant single political influence on his life was Mahatma 
Gandhi, whose "passive resistence" inspired nationalists in 
both India and Africa [Ref. 120]. Mugabe believes that 
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personal and collective self-sacrifice and self-discipline 
are the keys to success in any endeavor and he imposed these 
Standards both upon himself and his party [Ref. 121]. 

Onlike Nkomo and Muzorewa, who never really got much 
beyond the concepts of "independence" and "majority rule," 
Robert Mugabe had an idedlogy within which he operated. 
Mugabe was and is a Marxist. As such, his struggle was not 
sinply aimed at obtaining independence and the vote for his 
countrymen, but also at eventually transforming Zimbabwe 
into a socialist society. During the 1980 election camp- 
aign, Mugabe's basic platform was the nationalization of 
[memw~etry, the radical redistribution of land, the introduc- 
tion of sweeping state controls, and the public ownership of 
the country's natural resources, to include land, minerals, 
water, and forests. Mugabe himself probably best described 
his vision of Zimbabwe after the elections when during the 
election campaign he told an interviawer that: 

they Mt oce te eee Gaus ce saben eS Gaponce 
socialist principles. But having said that, and 
Mienot cose abaut by imposition, ‘there will have 
to be a demarcation between the areas where you 


collectivise and areas which must remain in indi- 
YVidual hands until you can cultivate under- 


standing. 

There will »b2 some whe... #2 Li not want £9 
Bue ttetr Six acre, eigwt acre, ten acre lan 
units *ogether with the others. eS feeble 1c « telelae bie 
ally compel. You can develop an understanding, 


raise a consciousness towards acceptance. 
Therefore you donot force out those whites who 
Want to remain as users of land. But they have to 
accept that the land belongs to the state and they 
will not be in any different position from the 
Africans. 


But .of course you hav2. to maintain the 
system of private land uSe. I don't see how this 
can be disadvantageous to those whites who want to 
Gem@el2n as growers of tobacco. But a lot of things 
will have to be done to reform the present systen. 
(Ref. 122} 


The fact that Mugabe had an ideology he was oper- 
ating under enabled him maintain his consistency, and thus 
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mrs principles. Unlike Nkomo and MNuzorewa, Mugabe never 
entered into anv separate or internal agreements or compron- 
ises with the Rhodesian or British governments. For Mugabe, 
compromise was treason. The best agreement one could get at 
any given time was not necessarily the best agreemsent, and 
Mugabe was willing to hold out for the best agreement. He 
was not Simply a freedom fighter, he was a revolutionary. 
Ultimately, it was Mugabe's unswervingly consistent adher- 
rence to a basic set cf principles and goals that earned hin 
he confidence of the voters in the 1980 elections. 

Mugabe also differed from Nkomo and Muzorewa in the 
extent of his militancy. Although Nkomo was willing to 
carry on the guerrilla struggle indefinitely, he was always 
open to a peaceful, negotiated settlement. Muzorewa, in 
priciple, never would really accept anything other ‘than a 
negotiated solution. From the vary beginning, Mugabe 
believed that change could be brought about only through 
Military force. In 1963, he had begun *o organize the mili- 
tary wing of ZAPO0 for the armed struggle. That same vear, 
he helped form ZANU because ZAPU was not militant, encugh. 


In 1975, foreseeing the failures of the new ANC and ths 
Peotottia Falls talks, he and the members of the ZANU DARS 
planned an intensification of th guerrilla war. In 


Mugabe's view, the RF regime would only be willing to seri- 
ously negotiate an agreement acceptable to the nationalists 
once it had been brought to its knees or defeated on the 
battlefield. It was Mugabe's consistently militant attitud: 
that would endear hin to the guerrillas and enable him to 
begin the election campaign with the majority of the country 


already under his control. 
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Returning to Rhod2sia from Ghana in 1960, Robert 
Mugabe joined the NDP. ecturing about what he had observed 
in Ghana and independence, he soon becam a popular speaker 
in the Highfield township of Salisbury. In October 1960, 
Mugabe chaired the NDP Congress and was elected Information 
and Publicity Secretary. When the NDP was banned in 1961, 
Mugabe, along with the rest of the NDP leadership, continued 
his activism in ZAPO0. ‘When ZAPU was also banned, Mugabe and 
anumber of his collegues decided "that we would establish 
an underground movement wnich would train an army and start 
the armed struggle."' [Ref. 123] That same year, Mugabe was 
charged with "sedition and subversiv2= statements" for refer- 
Pema tO the Rhodesian Front as a "bunch of cowboys." His 
wife was also charged with bringing the Queen's name into 
dis-esteem for saying that she was doing nothin for the 
Africans. When Joshua Nkomo called the nembers of the ZAPI 
executive to Dar-es-Salaam in 1963 +0 discuss forming a 
government-in-exile, Mugabe and his wife jumped bail and 
made their way through Botswana +o Tanzania. On returning 
home to Rhodesia in December 1963, Mugabe was impriscned for 
four months for jumping bail. 

With the dissatisfaction among the ZAPU executive 
over Nkomo's leadership qualities, the staqe was set for the 
creation of ZANT. Just before ZANG was forned, Mugabe 
returned to Ghana where he persuaded the Nkrumah government 
Boewctlain fifty guerrillas. On returning *o Rhodesia, he vas 
a driving force behind the formation of ZANU in August 1963. 
A year after ZAND was formed, it t290 was banned and Mugabe 
began over ten years in detention. While in detention, 
Mugabe not only earned three additional academic degrees, 
but also taught other datainees. But more importantly, 
unlike Nkomo and Sithole, Mugabe kept his communications 
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Meennsis with the orner political and military leaders of 
ZANU open. Consequently, with his colleagues, he was able 
t0 plan the war effort and maintain his own postion of 
influence within ZANU 2ven though he was in prison. 
[Ref. 124] 


One of the greatest assets that Mugabe had in the 
1980 elections was the nature of his relationship with the 
ZANLA guerrillas. The closeness of Mugabe to his guerrilla 
forces gave him several distinct advantages over his oppo- 
nents. First, the fact that the ZANLA guerrillas recognized 
Mugabe as their leader gave him an advantage in all negotia- 
tions as he was able t9 negotiate from a position of 
strength. His control over the ZANLA guerrillas meant that 
he had the power to end or continue the war, regardless of 
election results. Additionally, ZANLA had the highest visi- 
bility and best reputation of any gqusrrilla organization in 
ene GoOuntry. Indeed, ZANLA was in control of most of the 
country by late 1979. ZANLA was the main vehicle by which 
ZANU politicized Zimbabwe's rural, black population. 
Mugabe's close asSociation and identification with an organ- 
dZation that had both won the war and politically indoctri- 
nated the population was probably the determining factor in 
the 19890 election outcome. 

As discussed earli2r, on 1 November 1974 Sithole was 
Suspended as the president of ZANU by the imprisoned execu- 
tive committee members and Robert Mugabe, as 
Secretary-General, was salected t+ 9 represent ZANU at the 
conference with the Frontline State leaders in Lusaka. When 
the Frontline State leaders refused to recognize Mugabe as a 
representative of ZANU, the executive committee reluctantly 
reinstated Sithole. In December 21974, Sithole, along with 
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Muzorewa, Nkomo, and Chikerena Signed the “Zimbabwe 
Declaration of Unity," which formed the new ANC. Released 
from detention that same month as a result of the "Detente 
Scenario," Mugabe was totally opposed to the unification of 
the nationalist organizations under the ANC, negotiations 
with the Smith regime, and any discussion of de-emphasizing 
the guerrilla effort. Believing that the war had not 
progressed far enough to force any real concessions from thse 
Smith regime, the parol2d members of the ZANU central 
committee met secretly in Lusaka with the members of the 
ZANU DARE. At that meeting it was Jecided to intensify the 
war effort and to send the six central committee members 
home to Rhodesia to recruit soldiers for ZANLA. Mugabe was 
sent to recruit in Salisbury and Mashonaland North. During 
the next several months, thousands of ZANLA recruits crossed 
the border from Rhodesia into Mozambique. 

By March 1975, the pressure was again on ZANU. On 4 
March Sithole was re-arrested. With the assasination of 
Herbert Chitepo on 18 March, the entire ZANU political and 
military leadership in Zambia was placed in detention by the 
Kaunda government. The members Sie 2ce ZANT sscertral 
committee held an emergency neeting, chaired by Mugabe, in 
Seistsbury om 25 March 1975. At that meeting it was decidad 
*o send Mugabe and Edgar Tekere out of the country to 
pro vide leadership fOr ZAND'S external members. 
Specifically, their mission was to try to get aid from coun- 
tries such as Mozambique, Tanzani:3, and China and +o makes 
contact with and assist the ZANLA guerrillas based in 
Mozmbique. The two men were to place specific emphasis upon 
improving ZANLA‘'ts logistical situation and upon insuring 
that the new ZANLA recruits whe were being sent to 
Mozambique were being properly trained and treated. 
[Ref. 125] 
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Mugabe arrived in Mozambigu2 in early April 1975. 
Meth the exception of trips abroad t9 obtain international 
support, he would spend the rest of the war in Mozambique 
With his guerrillas. While in Mozambique, Mugabe spent most 
of his time politicizing the recruits--teaching them what 
the revolution was about, why the war was being fought, and 
why they had to join the war 2ffort. He also taught then 
about the history of their country andthe history of the 
nationalist movement. Because of his efforts in indoctri- 
Mating the guerrillas in the nationalist cause and his will- 
ingness to live and work with the guerrillas, Mugabe had won 
the support and loyalty of the guerrillas by late 1975. The 
"Mgagao Declaration" of 11 September 1975, Pietaien. the 
guerrilla commanders denounced the ANC and Sithole and first 
acknowledged Mugabe as their leader, has alreédy been 
discussed at length. On 24 January 1976, the lmprisoned 
DARE leaders in Zambia sent Mugabe a personal letter with an 
attached declaration in which they explained their reasons 
for removing Sithole and pledged their support +0 Mugabe's 
laadership of ZANU. In the letter, the DARE menbers’ said: 


On line with our party policy and party procedure, 
we decided that you 42s the humber two” man in the 
Be rey would automatically take over the leadership 
of he party until the aes eel congress was 
convened. We communicated this decision _to the 
Comrades at Mgagao and they in turn made the 
famous Agagao Statement denouncing the ANC-ZLC and 


an extensive campaign to inform all our members 
and organs or our decision and urged them to 
ee and publicly SS the stand taken by the 
Comrades at Mgagao. fhe response of our party 
members and ordinary Zimbabweans has been over= 
whelming. 


. Because of lack of communication with 
it was difficult for_us to make a, formal staten 
to the world of our decision until we got to k 
your stand. Now that we Know your position we are 
in a position to make a formal ieclaration calling 
upon you to immediately take over the party lead- 
ership....The burden and responsibility of leadin 

our party and revolution now rests on YOU. Shoul 

we be released a captcrs we shall be glad to 
fo2D yOu in the field. Let us stress again thar 
our decision to have you as our party leader was 
reached after exhaustive consultations and takes 


ypaoe< 
O10 
x rtcG 
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The 


ia OeaccOuit he Vaiows 
file members of the party. 


declaration added that: 


Our . PO eos is 2 Righly CrTeumeal 
Beriod. The crisi 2s wit the great 
Crisis within our party ({ZANU) which was initiall 
sparked off by the tragic and untimely murder o 
our dynamic chairman Comrade Herbert Chitepo on 
the 18th March 1975 by agents Sf imperialism and 
the enemies of Zimbabwe revolution and ‘the 
subseguent attempted decimation cf the leadership 
of the Beaoy = external wing oH the Zambian 
Governnent and later the | SEeCe ao. and 
capitulation of Rev. Ndabaninjgi Sithole to. «he 
dark reactionary forces in the African. National 
council ee A gigantic task is therefore being 
presented to the responsible leaders of our party 
and failure to perform it will involve ths danger 
of a complete collapse of our revolution. The 
Situation is such that any pUBoe eet ay Wiil be 
Eatal . It 1S within the perspective hat after 
much soul-searching and extensive consultations 
With all the external organs of the. party (armed 
forces in the camps, branches, G2 S trices and 
provincial councils in Zambia and abrcead) DARE has 
come to the final and irrevokable conclusion that 
the only man who can_ serve dur revolution by 
providing a viable leadership in our liberation 
movement is Robert Gabriel Mugabe. We members of 
DARE solemnly, publicly declare: 


ek ae That Comrade Robert LNs is now the 
provisional leader of our party (ZANU) and Our 
revolution pongeng Ehe cConvco2n Sf a arty 
Congress and we call upon all Zimbabweans and all 
bee oSS iV e EOECeES 19. "the world OMS gets the 
ynamic leadership of Comrade Mugabe in Zinbabwe. 


2s Tha terey . Ndabaningi Sithole ceases 
With immediate effect to be the party leader and 
spokesman. 


3. That Comrade Mugabe from now onwards 
will be the party's spokesman in the ANC national 
united front and other forums. 


u. That the statement by the Comrades at 
Mgagao, Tanzania, pledging their support to 
Comrade Mugabe's leadership was in full conformity 
With the party's revolutionary line. 


pee: Uae. “ene see oneme bbe Peopie, _tne 
maemettiy Of their atais, the unity of their views 
end their disposition to unite im carrying out the 
struggle are the elements characterizing the 
common strategy that must be opoosed to that which 
eee aes. 1s developing on a continental scale 
in eed. 


6. . That the Sees nee eae objective of our 
revolution 1s the seizure of power by means of 
destruction of the racist Olgtrval—ailitary 
Machine and its replacement by the people in arns 
in order to change the existing “economic and 
social order. 
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is et cmed revolution S le 
constitutes the fundamental and apm et ink cival fer MOF 
our revolution. 


8. That all other forus of st Ee must 
serve to advance and not to retard the lopment 
of this fundamental form of struggle. 


Sis That guerrilla warfare as a genuine 
expression of ‘the people's seals Sis a eer 1s the 
most adequate | form of waging and develo Poe revo- 
mitLoRnary warfare Piewown cOUnLEY LP Capwaicular and 
Southern Africa in general. 


10. That the leadershi Of che Esvoluci0n 
requires an oes le ee ne br. nespa the existence of 
a unified polifical and military command, in order 
to guarantee victory. 

ie ads Our revolutionary struggle 
constitutes ecisive Gontstouclon to che 
MesiOric strug ee Of sant rica and humani«y to 
liberate thems@lves from slavery. {Ref. 125] 


Thus, by early 1975, Mugabe had secured the allegi- 
ance of both the imprisonei guerrilla leaders in Zambia and 
the guerrillas operating from Tanzania and Mozambique. 
During the negotiations and controversies involving the ANC 
in the first nine months of 1976, ‘“4uzorewa, Sithole, and 
Nkomo would each clain to control the ZIPA guerrillas. 
Realizing that it would be necessary, while conducting nego- 
tiations, to determine which political leaders the guer- 
rillas really recognized, President Machel of Mozambique 
asked the ZIPA guerrilla commanders to write a list of their 
political leaders. Mugabe's name was at the top of the list 
Machel received from the ZANLA commanders. [{Ref. 127] 

One final comment is necessary about the extent of 
the ZANLA guetrillas' allegiance to Mugabe. Nkono, 
Muzorewa, and Sithole always seemed to be in positions where 
they had to lobby among the guerrillas for support. This 
was not the case with Mugabe. He was actually drafted by 
the guerrillas to be theic political leader. Unlike the 
other three nationalist leaders, Mugabe had demonstrated a 
hard-line attitude and willingness +5 undergo the same hard- 
ships as the guerrillas. TIhus, he endeared himself to then. 
He was one of them and they wanted him as their leader. 
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The type of  2xternal support received by ZANU 
differed considerably fron that received by ZAPU and the 
UANC. While Nkomo and Muzoréewa each received the majority 
of their support from a single source, the former from the 
Soviets and the latter from southern African and Western 
business interests, Mugabe crceceived support from a wide 
variety of different sources. Although the assistance given - 
to Mugabe and ZANU by communist bloc countries was signifi- 
ant they also receivei considerable aid from western 
European countries, third-world countries, anda number of 
African nations. The large variety of ZANU's supporters 
gave Mugabe a number of advantages over his opponents in the 
1980 elections. Pirst the large number and variety of ZANU 
external supporters tended to give Mugabe and ZANU legita- 
macy aS representatives of the Zimbabwean people. hie) 
effect, this was de facto international recognition, some- 
thing the Muzorewa government had been unable to obtain. 
Second, Mugabe and ZANU were not tainted by their close 
association with any single supporter. While Nkomo and 
Muzorewa could be accused of being puppets of the Soviets 
and white business interests, respectively, it was very 
difficuit to accuse Mugabe of frorting for forces other than 
the Zimbabwean people. Mugabe's apparent independence was 
one of the key factors He ues eeectedibilaty with the 
electorate. 

During the 1960's and early 1970's, ZANU received 
the majority of its military assistance from Communist 
China. As discussed earli2r, the People's Republic of China 
(PRC) assisted ZAND by providing training in China, weapons, 
advisers, and, most importantly, a theory of how to conduct 
a guerrilla war. During this period, ZANO also received aid 


from Romania, Yugoslavia, and North Korea, who were all 
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closely alligned with the Chinese communists. fixer. 125 | 
With the death of Mao and a decrease of Chinese intervention 
in Africa in the mid-1970's, ZANU started receiving less aid 
from China. Although China would continue to give ZANU at 
least a nominal quantity of aid, Mugabe was forced to look 
for other sources of support. 

In mid and late 1978, Mugabe began lobbying a number 


of communist, third-world, African, and western European 
countries for support for ZANU/ZANLA. In the summer and 
mabl of 1978, Mugabe and his representatives visited a 


number of communist and socialist countries, including the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, Vietnam, North Korrea, Iraq, Ethiopia, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. Mugabe personally travelled over 
25,000 miles seeking aid from countries that had tradition- 
ally only supported ZAPO. With the exception of the Soviet 
Union, where Mugabe claimed no one of importance would talk 
to him, he was extremely successful in obtaining financial, 
tegeetacal,» and military support for ZANU. Ret. 129] Tas 
reason for Mugabe's success was that it was becoming appa- 
rent to these countries that ZANLA was doing nost’ of the 
fighting in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia and that, of all the nation- 
alist organizations, ZANU «as the most representative of the 
Zimbabwean veople. 

Communist countries were not the only places from 
which Mugabe sought and obtained aid. Between 1973 and 
1980, ZANU officials visited a number of countries in 
western Europe, to includs Spain, West Germany Denmark and 
Norway. Fevaaaittion = cto ELinancial aid, these countries 
provided ZANU with food, clothing, and medical supplies. 
{Ref. 130] India and Pakistan also gave ZANU considerable 
political and moral support and supplied the organization 
with foodstuffs and medical supplies (Ref. 131}. Pistae jel shia 


Beica itself, ZANU's strongest and most consistent 
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supporters were Mozambique, Tanzania, Angola, Ghana, anda 
Nigeria. 

Of ZANU's African supporters, Presidents Nyerere and 
Machel were by far the strongest and the most consistent. 
Besides providing diplomatic support for ZANU, Tanzania and 
Mozambique provided ZANLA with training, equipment, bases, 
and other military support. In 1978, the two Frontline 
State presidents renewed their efforts to obtain increased 
military aid for ZANU/ZANLA from the Soviet Union and Cuba. 
While they were somewhat successful in getting assistance 
peee Cuba, tis  “Sewiet  Unaon “continued “her “policy “of 
supporting only ZAPU/ZIPRA. 

In September 1978, Mugabe net with Fidel Castro in 
Addis-Ababa. The meeting had two purposes. The first was to 
strengthen Cuban-ZAND relations. At that time, over 500 
ZANLA guerrillas were being trained near Addiis-Ababa by 
Cuban instructors. Cuban advisers were also training ZANLA 
forces in Mozambigue and Angola. Castro told Mugabe that he 
Was more than willing to provide ZANU with training, food, 
medical supplies, and international supvort and generally to 
develop closer relations with ZANJ. However, he also told 
Mugabe that Cuba was in no position to provide arms to 
ZANLA. Cuba was dependent upon th= Soviet Union for arms 
ama could not ttansfer weapons t9 ZANLA without Soviet 
approval. This was the second reason for Mugabe's meeting 
with Castro. ZANO wanted Castro «9 use his influence with 
the Soviets to convince them to start supplying nilitary 
hardware +o ZANLA. [{ Ref. 132] 

In October 1978, Presidents Nyerere and Machel 
called upon the Soviet Jnion to start supporting ZANJ. 
Machel had assigned his own FPLM troops to accompany ZANLA 
guerrillas on operations inside cf Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. They 
had reported back to Machel that the ZANLA guerrillas had 
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peen extremely successtul in gaining the support of the 
population and that they were winning the war against the 
security forces. Nyerere and Machel argued that the Soviets 
should support ZANU for saveral reasons. First, they argued 
that the divisions within the Zimbabwean nationalist nmove- 
mene were being exacerbated by the Sino-Soviet feud. 
Russia, they argued, should put aside its feelings about 
China and start giving ZANU the sane support she had been 
giving ZAPU in order to unite the two nationalist organiza- 
tions and insure a nationalist victory in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 
Also, China was incapable of providing ZANLA with the type 
and quantity of weapons it would need +o bring the war toa 
successful conclusion. Shas, “chem@etwow Frontlaré aiState 
leaders believed that Russian weapons were critical to 
ZANLA's success. [ Ref. 133 ] 

Throughout late 1978 and 2arly 1979, Mugabe main- 
tained the hope that Russia would supply ZANO with armaments 
{Ref. 134}. But Russian aid was not forthcoming. The 
Soviets were continuing to back ZAPU and if ZAND wanted 
Soviet military aid, 1+ would have t>5 join ZAPU. Mugabe and 
ZANU refused to yield to Soviet wishes and by July 1979 had 
given up all hope of obtaining Sovist weapons, except for 
those that Machel could spare then. [Ref. 135] Mugabe's 
failure to obtain Soviet aid probably assisted him in the 
1980 elections. Por having been snubbed by the Sovists, it 
Mae VCryY difficult for anyone to claim that he was fronting 
for then. 


bee POlitscal Nobilization of the Electorats 


As has been mentioned a number of times previously, 
the key factor in the Mugabe-ZANU) victory in the 1980 elec- 
tions was the mobilization of the electorate by ZANDT. The 
instrument of this mobilization was the ZANLA guerrilla 
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Meganization. The party was able to use the rural political 
infrastructure that was sat up to sipport the guerrillas to 
get the votes on election jay. 

According to Josiah Tongogar:3, the ZANLA guerrilla 
commander, the ZANLA guerrilla fighters of the early 1970's 
were more like political commisars than guerrilla soldiers. 
They were given very generalized training in guerrilla 
warfare, but very specialized training in mass nobilization. 
During a guerrilla's training, Special emphasis was placed 
upon his political education. The guerrilla recruits were 
taught about the grievances they would be fighting to 
correct, namely the deprivation of the land, the limitations 
of the number of cattle a family could keep, restrictions on 
education and job cpportunities, and the inferior African 
healthcare service, Additionally, the guerrilla recruits 
discussed the writings of 4Yarx, Lenin, and Mao, analyzed 
capitalism, communisa, and colonialisn, and studied the 
history, geography, climate, vegetation, agriculture, wild- 
life, minerals, industry, population, and economic base of 
the country of Zimbabwe. Finally, the guerrillas were 
taught that their primary source of supply, shelter, and 
other assistance was the people of Zimbabwe, from whom chey 
all came. (Ref. 136] 

Thus, the guerrillas would go into the villages with 
+he idea of winning the "hearts and minds" of the local 
people through persuasion. iiLitiawey, the guerrilla poli- 
tical cadre would answer the villagers! questions about 
their grisvances and the goals of th2 war. Gradually, they 
would infiltrate political commisars into the villages as 
permanent residents, installing tham first as teachers in 
the schools and later in positions in the local government. 
Meeenss time, a mores formalized political infrastructure 
would be set up within the village. An intelligence network 
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would be established to identify ani eliminate the security 
force informants among th population. Next, the guerrillas 
would challenge, embarrass, discredit, and finally destroy 
the credibility of the government sponsered civilian admnin- 
fot caAtion. It its place would be established the councils 
and committees who would have the responsibility for the 
Hegistical support of the guerrilla 2ffort. When possible, 


the members of these councils were alected by the population 


at large. Officers wer2 appointed to manage specialized 
areas such as transportation, agriculture, finance, and 
health, Councils were established not only at the village 


level, but also at the district and provincial levels. If a 
decision of great importance or involving great expense had 
+o be made, it was generally referred from the village level 
Meet O the district or regional level. Finally, this 
"shadow! government, whose? sole mission was t9 support the 
guerrillas, only emerged at night 20 as to avoid detection 
by the Rhodesian security forces. [Ref. 137] 

Through these techniques, ZANLA was able to influ- 
Smee, if not control, the vast majority of rural Rhodesia by 
the late 1970's. ZANLA was most successful in organizing 
these grass-roots pelilt 1cal infrastructures ah the 
Mashonaland, Manicaland, and Victoria provinces, although 
their success was by no means limited to just these regions. 
Although guerrilla Clains of controlling over 90% of the 
country were probably somewhat exagearated, the best testi- 
mony to the great extent 9£ guerrilla control was probably 
given by the actions of the Rhodesian government. In 1974, 
tne Rhodesian Minister of Justice »pposed placing certain 
areas of the country under martial law because to hand over 
the maintenance of law and order to the army would be admit- 
ting that the civil government had lost control of those 
areas. But between March 1978 and mid-1979 over 95% of ths 
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country was brought under martial law. Thus, by white 
fpodesian Standards, control of the qreater portion of the 
country had been lost to the guerrillas. [{Ref. 138] 

Having control of a large percentage 9f the black 
Zimbabwean population, in January and February 1980 ZANLA's 
mission was to insure that th2 local support of the guer- 
rillas was transferred into votes for Mugabe and ZANLA. 1Ge 
election results are considered a good indication, ZANLA was 
extremely successful in this endeavor. Since ZANLA already 
had the loyalty of the local population, its political cadre 
did not view their task as one of converting voters or 
convincing them of the correctness of ZANU's position. 
Instead, they spent the greatest vpart of their efforts in 
trying to insure that th2 black voters would be able to 
fulfill the mechanical requirements for voting. The ZANLA 
caire made sure that the voters knew who the candidates 
were, where the voting places were, and how to vote. 
Considerable effort was also spent in countering the decep- 
tive and confusing literature and verbal propaganda that was 
being disseminated by th2 JANC ani the security forces. 
These efforts were concentrated in the areas with the 
highest illiteracy rates. Campaign rallies and sing-alongs 
were used to keep morale up, especially when pro-Muzorewa 
auxiliaries were in the ar2a. When the auxiliaries intini- 
dated villagers during the day, the ZANLA cadre would move 
into the villages at night and hold meetings to get the 
people back on the right track. At the rallies and meeting, 
the ZANLA cadre did not emphasize Muzorewa'ts or Nkomo's 
shortcomings or waste much effort in praising the ZANU plat- 
form. Instead, they reminied the people of ZANLA's decisive 
role in the war and thus appealed t> their sense of loyalty 
to the guerrilla army. [{82f. 139] 
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Mieconcstoloc ; One of the most interesting, and 
probably most accurate, analyses of the reasons for ZANUSs 
landslide elaction victory was provided by a high ranking 
ZAPU official when he said that: 

when ZAN began Sntansvve political c ca ha 


using ZANLA to politicize the NASSES. , 
into the former ZIPRA areas at this time, such as 


Mashonaland West. | They held pungwes (meetings) 
for cwo eens covering 8 percent of the country. 
This is the most important ators about the eleéec- 


tion results...O£f ZIPRA percent were Ndebele 
speaking and therefore trae had Penguage dit ficuj— 
tiles in suioae SPS oeg areas...wWe Concentrated in 
one area VOUpeaye for sereceuztnent of 
soldiers. 


Commenting on accusations of ZANU intimidation of voters, 
the official stated that ZANU probably would have won a few 
less seats without intinidation, 


but they _still would have won the Me) NON (a2 Se 
results of the election are poke a rough assess- 
ment of the demccrati Will of the people of 
Zimbabwe...It would would be idiocy to ria)! there 
was corruption Dy the British ii beaver Ot mn 

ZANU (PF) Sa 2s che British, the ee eee and 
South Africa at their own game. f Ref. 140] 
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